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FOREWORD. 


The  writer  of  a  book  such  as  Dwellers  in 
Arctic  Night  must  possess  three  essential  quali¬ 
fications  :  he  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
his  subject ;  that  knowledge  must  be  based  on 
personal  experience ;  he  must  be  able  to  set  out 
his  subject  and  clothe  his  experiences  in  an 
attractive  literary  garb. 

Archdeacon  Fleming  possesses  all  these 
qualifications  to  an  unusual  degree.  As  a 
missionary  he  lived  among  and  laboured  for  the 
people  he  describes.  His  genuine  and  self- 
sacrificing  love  for  them  is  revealed  in  every 
chapter  of  his  book.  He  has  now,  again, 
surrendered  the  attractions  of  a  happy,  well- 
ordered  and  prosperous  city  parish,  together  with 
much  of  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  home  life, 
in  order  that  as  Archdeacon  of  the  Arctic  he  may 
resume  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  dwellers  in 
Arctic  night.  His  knowledge  of  the  eastern  and 
the  western  Canadian  Arctic  is  equalled  by  few 
travellers,  or  sojourners,  in  those  desolate,  yet 
ever  attractive  regions.  To  him  it  has  been  given 
to  reveal  the  Divine  image  in  some  of  the  most 
primitive  of  our  fellowmen,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  those  who  enjoy  the  fewest  of  this  world’s 
opportunities  and  endowments  have,  still,  the 
ability  : 

“To  trace  the  stars,  and  search  the  heavens  for  power, 
To  feel  the  passion  of  eternity.” 

I  have  read  Archdeacon  Fleming’s  book  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  commend  it  to  others 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

S.  Gould, 

General  Secretary,  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada. 
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PREFACE. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  desire 
in  many  quarters  for  some  definite  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  Eskimo 
of  Canada  that  could  be  readily  obtained 
and  easily  read.  Most  of  the  books 
dealing  with  the  Eskimo  have  been 
written  by  explorers  sent  out  by  Govern¬ 
ment  or  private  expeditions.  These 
volumes  contain  information  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  but  they  are 
either  published  in  the  form  of  “Reports,’ ’ 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  and  therefore 
are  not  easily  obtained  by  the  reading 
public,  or,  in  the  case  of  private  expedi¬ 
tions,  they  have  been  published  at  great 
cost,  and  hence  only  the  privileged  few 
are  able  to  purchase  the  volumes. 

This  book  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  meet  what  appears  to  be  a 
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pressing  need.  Some  of  the  material  was 
first  published  in  a  lecture  delivered 
to  theological  students  in  apologetics, 
under  the  title  Eskimo  Customs  and  Folk 
Lore,  while  the  main  portion  of  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly  early  in  1928  is  also  included  in 
this  more  permanent  form,  thanks  to  the 
kind  permission  of  that  weekly. 

The  Toronto  articles  were  published 
under  the  title  Children  of  the  Twilight, 
and  the  preliminary  announcements  of 
this  book  were  made  under  that  name. 
While  the  proofs  were  being  read, 
information  came  to  hand  that  a  volume 
on  the  Eskimo  was  being  published  in 
New  York,  entitled  People  of  the 
Twilight.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
this  book  is  being  sent  out  bearing  the 
name  Dwellers  in  Arctic  Night. 

Certain  drawings  of  Eskimo  and  of 
Eskimo  implements  are  here  shown  for 
the  first  time,  and  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  this  book  by  Mrs.  R. 
Bricker,  Kitchener,  Ontario;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Swaffield,  Toronto;  and  the  Director  of 
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PRIMITIVE  IMPLEMENTS. 

1.  Eskimo  Stone  Blubber  Lamp.  4,  Chinese  Stone  Scraper. 

2.  Eskimo  Stone  Cooking  Pot.  5.  Eskimo  Bone  Scraper. 

3.  Eskimo  Stone  Knife.  6.  Eskimo  Steel  Knife  with  Ivory  Handle. 


Plate  2. 


5  is  Eskimo  Arrow-head  (modern). 


the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto; 
while  others  have  been  generously  given 
by  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly. 

The  photographs  have  been  obtained 
from  many  sources.  About  half  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  writer  during  his 
sojourns  in  the  Arctic.  For  the  rest  we 
are  indebted  to  private  voyagers,  to 
officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
Revillon  Freres,  and  last  but  not  least 
to  the  Director  of  North-West  Territories 
Branch  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
to  the  Department  of  Geological  Survey, 
Ottawa. 

The  writer  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  each  and  all  of  these  his 
sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  their  most 
valuable  help,  not  forgetting  Miss  Louis 
Thompson,  London,  England,  whose 
artistic  cover  design  adds  so  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  volume.  Finally, 
a  word  of  deepest  appreciation  is  due  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  who  have  so 
willingly  undertaken  to  publish  the 
volume  in  the  most  attractive  form  at 
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the  minimum  price,  and  have  arranged 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exacting 
task  of  proof  reading. 

The  book  is  not  published  with  any 
intention  of  financial  gain  from  the  sales, 
but  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  help 
to  create  a  new  interest  in,  and  an 
intelligent  understanding  of,  the  Eskimo 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic. 


A.L.F. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Arctic  Life — Attraction — Conquering  the  un¬ 
known — Early  adventurers — Heroic  efforts — 
The  Stone  Age — The  lure  of  the  North. 

When  speaking  of  winter,  Lowell 
says,  “He  brings  you  down  to  your  bare 
manhood  and  bids  you  understand  him 
out  of  that,  with  no  adventitious  helps  of 
association.”  In  that  one  sentence  may 
be  found  the  whole  point  in  Arctic  life. 
The  grim  wilderness  of  the  Far  North 
presents  few  attractions  compared  to  the 
lands  in  the  South,  and  yet  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  the  Arctic  has  held  captive 
the  imagination  and  the  minds  of  men 
more  securely  than  any  other  section  of 
the  globe.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because 
of  the  excitement  due  to  danger  which  is 
ever  present  in  one  form  or  other?  Is 
it  that  everything  is  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  every  object  seems  to  convey  a 
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challenge  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Certain  it 
is  that  no  finer  tale  of  heroism  could  be 
written  than  the  story  of  the  men  who 
in  the  service  of  commerce,  science  and 
religion  have  gone  into  the  frozen  realms 
of  midnight  and  met  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  there  with  a  smile.  Men  strong  of 
body  and  of  adamant  will  have  revealed 
almost  inexhaustible  versatility  in  their 
efforts  to  conquer  the  unknown.  They 
have  made  long  journeys  over  the  desolate 
stretches  of  ice  and  snow,  triumphed  over 
the  principles  of  physics  and  the  loud 
protest  of  the  human  frame  against  what 
it,  not  unnaturally,  considered  abuse ; 
thereby  proving  that  the  will  is  more 
powerful  than  circumstances  and  hence 
can  conquer — at  a  price.  It  will  not  be 
gainsaid  that  the  story  of  Arctic  explora¬ 
tion  has  thrilled  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
and  European  races  with  pride  and  has 
engendered  within  them  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  From  the  days  of  the  Norse¬ 
men  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  sailed 
with  Eric  the  Red  from  Iceland  and 
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landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
down  through  the  centuries,  especially 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  even  to  the  present 
day  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration  has 
revealed  to  the  world  at  large  the  courage 
and  dogged  perseverance  latent  in  man¬ 
kind.  Men  such  as  Gilbert,  Frobisher, 
Hudson,  Franklin,  Davis  and  Baffin, 
have  left  their  mark  for  all  time,  not 
because  they  gained  great  wealth  but 
because  they  had  courage,  determination, 
patience  and  faith  to  triumph  over  the 
keen  forces  of  nature  in  all  their  naked 
vastness.  Yes,  the  story  of  Arctic  travel 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pages  written 
by  man,  and  what  has  been  said  of  Arctic 
exploration  is  equally  true  of  Arctic 
Missions. 

No  more  glowing  tale  of  quiet,  heroic 
effort  has  been  penned  than  that  of  those 
Churchmen  who,  at  the  call  of  God,  have 
forsaken  all  that  the  world  holds  dear  and 
have  faced  the  rigours  of  the  Polar  regions, 
the  bitter  cold,  the  extraordinary  isolation, 
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and  all  the  privations  attendant  upon 
residence  in  the  Far  North,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  unfurling 
the  blood-stained  banner  of  the  Christ  of 
God  amid  the  snowy  wastes  of  Arctic 
night. 

Let  us  recognize  what  all  these  have 
done ;  let  us  be  generous  in  our  praise  of 
these  brave  heroes  ;  yet  there  remains  that 
which  is  of  even  greater  interest — the 
people  of  the  Polar  North. 

Here  we  find  a  race  of  men  who  take 
us  back  thousands  of  years  to  the  Stone 
Age ;  small  of  stature,  copper  coloured, 
and  clad  in  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  hunt ;  living  the  simple  nomadic  life 
of  our  forefathers ;  waging  a  ceaseless, 
relentless  war  against  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  with  a  fortitude  that  is  as  up¬ 
lifting  as  it  is  amazing.  These  children 
of  the  twilight  are  exceptional  in  their 
methods  and  character,  and  represent  the 
true  “lure  of  the  North”  to  the  man  who 
has  discovered  that  human  nature  is  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  life. 
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In  the  chapters  that  follow  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  tell  something  of  this  race 
of  people  who  inhabit  the  barren  lands  of 
Canada,  and  who  are  the  purest  and  most 
virile  Eskimo  in  the  world  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Who  are  the  Eskimo  ? — Ancient  Mongolian  and 
Eskimo  arrow-heads  similar — The  composite 
bow — The  Eskimo  are  not  Indians — Nomads 
of  the  North  —  Communists  —  An  Eskimo 
feast. 

Who  are  the  Eskimo  ?  Where  did 
they  come  from?  These  are  questions 
easy  to  ask,  but  difficult  to  answer.  For 
many  years  the  highest  authorities  were 
about  evenly  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  holding  that  the  Eskimo  were  of 
American  origin,  while  the  other  group 
maintained  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
pointed  to  Asia  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Eskimo  race. 

Lately  there  has  been  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  support  given  to  Asia  as  the  place 
from  which  the  forefathers  of  the  Eskimo 
emigrated,  with  the  result  that  most  of 
the  leading  scientists  to-day  who  study 
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anthropology,  ethnology,  and  archaeology 
support  the  theory  that  the  Eskimo  are 
an  offshoot  of  ancient  Mongolian  stock, 
so  that  their  ancestors  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  some 
distant  age  were  the  same. 

It  is  important  for  the  ordinary  man 
to  understand  this  point,  since  it  enables 
him  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
this  race  which  inhabits  the  coldest  and 
most  inhospitable  shores  of  the  American 
continent.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
features  of  the  Eskimo  are  distinctly 
Asiatic.  Even  a  layman  with  no 
scientific  training  looking  at  photographs 
of  Eskimo  can  recognize  the  Mongolian 
high  cheekbones,  sleek  black  hair  and 
peculiar  epicanthic  fold  of  the  eyelid, 
while  sometimes  the  eyes  are  oblique. 
When  the  late  Commander  Peary  brought 
a  young  Eskimo  girl  to  New  York  from 
North  Greenland  in  1894,  she  was 
mistaken  by  Chinese  for  one  of  their 
own  people.  This  in  itself  is  surely 
suggestive. 
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Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Eskimo 
in  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Alaska,  while 
scattered  across  some  six  thousand  miles 
of  continent  are  one  and  the  same  people 
as  the  Eskimo  of  Siberia.  Yet  the 
Behring  Sea  effectively  bars  off  the 
Russian  Eskimo  from  their  next  of  kin. 

Again,  one  writer,  Keith  Johnson, 
supporting  the  theory  that  the  Eskimo 
are  of  Mongolian  origin,  suggests  that 
they  crossed  from  Asia  to  America  by  the 
“natural  bridge  or  rather  stepping  stones 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.”  He  further 
claims  that  the  Eskimo  are  closely  allied 
with  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Yet  again,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  quoted 
by  Arthur  Lewis,  traces  the  Eskimo  word 
kayak,  meaning  a  light  seal-skin  covered 
canoe,  to  the  language  of  the  Yakut  or 
Saljuk  races  in  Asia,  where  the  meaning 
is  a  birch  covered  canoe. 

Even  Dr.  H.  Rink,  the  great  Danish 
authority  of  the  last  century  on  this 
subject,  who  favoured  the  American 
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continent  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Eskimo, 
admitted  that  “on  comparing  the  Eskimo 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  their 
physical  complexion  certainly  seems  to 
point  to  an  Asiatic  origin.” 

Oriental  characteristics  such  as  mimi¬ 
cry,  ingenuity  and  patience  in  mechanical 
duplication,  also  support  this  theory  of 
Mongolian  origin. 

It  has  been  suggested  further  that 
their  invocation  of  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  may  be  a  survival  of  Asiatic 
ancestor  worship ;  also  as  a  rule  the 
Eskimo  are  small  of  stature  as  are  the 
present  day  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and 
their  women  short  and  plump. 

Sir  Clements  Markham,  one  time 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  England,  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  Eskimo  are  a  remnant 
of  an  ancient  Siberian  tribe,  the  Onkilon, 
and  that  they  were  driven  north  and  east 
by  the  Tartars  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  Boas,  of  Columbia  University, 
some  thirty  years  ago  stated  that  the 
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question  would  be  settled  definitely  in 
the  future  as  the  result  of  archaeological 
discovery.  In  that  connexion  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  that  a  bone  scraper  used 
for  cleaning  seal  skins,  which  was  found 
by  the  writer  beside  a  woman’s  grave  in 
Baffin  Land,  and  sent  to  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  was  pronounced  by 
Professor  C.  T.  Correlly,  the  Director  of 
the  museum,  to  be  similar  to  a  stone 
implement  sent  in  an  archaeological 
collection  from  North  China  (see  plate  2). 
Nay  more,  he  informs  us  that  until  the 
Eskimo  scraper  had  reached  the  museum 
the  authorities  were  perplexed  to  know 
what  the  implement  from  China  had  been 
used  for.  It  only  needs  to  be  added  that 
even  to-day  in  winter  in  North  China 
skin  clothing  is  worn  by  the  people. 

Another  interesting  point  bearing  on 
this  matter  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  development  of  the  arrowheads  there 
is  a  unique  parallel  in  the  case  of  the 
Eskimo  and  the  Mongolian.  All  over 
the  world  arrows  have  been  used,  but, 
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with  certain  exceptions,  the  heads  have 
always  been  flat,  whether  made  of  flint, 
slate,  bone  or  metal.  The  exceptions  are 
those  of  the  old  Mongolian  and  Eskimo 
races.  The  accompanying  drawings  (see 
plate  3)  show  arrowheads  of  bone  which 
came  from  China  and  date  back  three 
thousand  years,  an  Eskimo  bone  arrow¬ 
head  of  recent  date,  and  one  of  bronze 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  point 
of  interest  regarding  the  latter  arrowhead 
lies  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  learned  the 
value  of  the  triangular  sectional  formation 
from  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  were  a 
nomadic  race  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  believed  to  have  been 
of  Mongolian  origin. 

Those  who  remember  the  stories 
learned  in  school-days  will  not  forget  the 
important  part  played  by  bowmen  in 
ancient  history.  Warriors  who  employed 
the  composite  bow  were  able  to  shoot  their 
arrows  farther  and  with  greater  accuracy 
than  their  enemies,  and  hence  the  com¬ 
posite  bow  played  a  most  important  part 
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in  the  early  wars.  This  bow  was  first 
developed  by  the  Mongols,  and  at  one 
time  enabled  them  to  sweep  everything 
before  them  in  Asia.  By  a  composite 
bow  we  mean  a  bow  built  up  of  several 
pieces  of  bone  or  wood  skilfully  bound 
together  to  give  the  weapon  “spring,” 
and  thus  to  shoot  the  arrows  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  Is  it  not  significant,  then, 
that  the  Eskimo  have  developed  just  this 
kind  of  bow?  (See  plate  4.) 

In  a  land  where  there  is  no  wood,  the 
Eskimo  built  up  a  bow  of  bone  and 
caribou  horn  which  has  enabled  him  to 
wage  a  successful  warfare  against  large 
and  powerful  animals  such  as  the  bear, 
caribou  and  wolf,  not  to  mention  the 
smaller  animals  and  birds.  How  has  this 
been  done  when  the  material  employed 
has  practically  no  “spring”  to  it?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  wise  use  of  sinew 
from  the  jumping  muscle,  legs,  &c.,  of 
the  caribou  and  other  animals.  The 
Eskimo  bow  depends  entirely  for  its 
power  on  the  sinew. 
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Finally,  A.  L.  Kroeber,  one  of  the 
foremost  German  writers  of  to-day,  in 
liis  book  entitled  Anthropology  states  :  — 
“Among  the  American  mongolids  (i.e., 
those  whose  ancestors  came  from  the 
ancient  people  of  Mongolia)  the  Eskimo 
appears  to  be  the  most  particularized 
sub-variety.” 

And  here  for  the  present  we  may  well 
be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

At  least  this  can  be  asserted  without 
room  for  argument,  that  the  Eskimo  is 
not  an  Indian.  The  habits,  customs  and 
language  of  the  Eskimo  differ  radically 
from  those  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
Unlike  the  Indian,  the  Eskimo  does  not 
live  in  tribes  speaking  different  languages. 
They  all  speak  one  and  the  same  language, 
although  separated  by  great  natural 
barriers  cutting  one  group  off  from  the 
other.  The  only  difference  is  that  of 
dialect,  a  difference  which  might  be 
compared  to  that  found  in  England  say 
between  a  London  cockney  and  a 
Yorkshire  labourer,  or  between  French 
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as  it  is  spoken  in  Quebec  and  in 
Paris. 

Also,  the  Eskimo  live  in  the  barren 
grounds,  and  will  not  dwell  for  any  length 
of  time  in  wooded  country,  whereas  the 
Indian  never  goes  beyond  the  tree  limit. 
Further,  in  every  Eskimo  heart  there  is 
an  undying  distrust  of  the  Indian,  and 
on  both  sides  there  is  mutual  dislike. 

Finally,  while  both  Indian  and 
Eskimo  are  skilled  hunters,  and  the 
Eskimo  lives  in  the  more  inhospitable 
regions,  yet  the  Indian  is  fierce  and  fiery 
and  cruel  to  strangers  without  adequate 
provocation,  while  the  Eskimo  is  unwar¬ 
like  and  generous  to  the  newcomer  who 
visits  his  land.  The  Indian  appears  to 
be  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  quarrel, 
while  the  Eskimo  is  of  a  very  friendly 
disposition,  ever  anxious  to  promote  good¬ 
will.  One  has  only  to  read  the  journals 
of  Samuel  Hearne,  written  in  1870 — 72, 
before  the  Eskimo  had  had  much  contact 
with  the  white  man,  to  see  how  these 
things  revealed  themselves  in  the  two 
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races.  Indeed  in  the  word  Eskimo,  which 
we  use  to  designate  the  people  of  the  Polar 
North,  we  have  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  this  very  question. 

It  is  recorded  that  some  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  a  French  trader  from 
Quebec  went  farther  north  on  the 
Labrador  coast  than  usual,  he  was 
surprised  to  meet  a  stranger  whose 
appearance  was  quite  different  from  that 
of  his  Indian  companions.  On  asking 
who  this  newcomer  was,  the  Indians 
replied  in  scorn,  (fIes-chi-mon.JJ  It  was 
a  term  of  contempt  meaning  he  is  a  raw 
flesh  eater.  This  word  modified  became 
the  name  by  which  these  people  were 
known  to  the  civilized  races  of  the  world ; 
and  recently  a  Cree  Indian  from  the 
hinterland  of  Canada  between  Quebec  and 
Ungava  referred  to  the  Eskimo  as  the 
Est-te-meu,  showing  that  the  old  name 
has  been  retained  by  the  Indian  even 
until  this  day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Eskimo  does 
not  recognize  the  name.  They  call  them- 
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selves  In-noo-eet,  which  means  “The 
People,”  with  emphasis  on  the  definite 
article  “the,”  since  the  word  really  means 
“owner.” 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  who  spent  nearly 
forty-five  years  amongst  the  Eskimo  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Baffin  Land,  wrote  as 
follows  : — “I  have  had  unusual  facilities 
for  comparing  the  language  of  the  Eskimo 
with  those  of  various  tribes — at  least  with 
those  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Ungava — and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  believing  that  these 
were  originally  an  Indian  tribe  who  might 
have  been  driven  north  by  war  or  other 
causes.” 

At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  if  we  could  go  back  far 
enough  we  would  find  that  in  the  long 
dark  ages  of  primitive  man  the  Eskimo 
and  Indian  came  from  a  common  stock, 
just  as  by  going  back  yet  farther  we 
might  discover  that  all  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind  have  a  common  ancestor,  so  that  the 
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story  of  Father  Adam  may  be  more  liter¬ 
ally  true  than  some  people  are  prepared 
to  admit. 

The  Eskimo  are  a  nomadic  people, 
that  is  to  say,  they  move  about  from  place 
to  place  during  the  different  periods  of  the 
year,  hunting  the  seal,  walrus,  Polar 
bear,  Greenland  whale,  white  whale, 
narwhal,  fox,  Arctic  hare,  barren  land 
caribou,  wolf,  ptarmigan,  duck,  loon, 
Canada  goose,  wild  swan  and  owl.  This 
has  sometimes  caused  Arctic  voyagers  to 
complain  that  these  people  live  in  a 
haphazard  way,  going  hither  and  yon 
according  as  they  are  moved  by  whim  or 
fancy.  Such  a  conclusion  is  due  to  the 
foreigner’s  lack  of  appreciation  of  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  and  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  Eskimo.  It  is  correct 
to  state  that  the  movements  of  the 
Eskimo  are  not  the  result  of  mere  fancy, 
but  are  strictly  in  relation  to  the  food 
supply.  For  example,  I  have  stayed  at  a 
camp  on  the  Baffin  Land  shore  where  there 
were  some  eighty  souls  gathered  together 
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in  the  month  of  January,  while  in  February 
only  two  families  remained  at  this  place. 
Why  was  this  ?  Because  during  the  first 
month  of  the  year  this  village  of  snow 
huts,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill 
at  the  end  of  a  long  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  was  a  strategic  point  for 
hunting  seals.  Each  year  during  that 
month  these  mammals  were  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  whereas  a  month  later  there  was  only 
an  occasional  seal  to  be  found  in  that 
vicinity  for  miles  around,  and  hence  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Eskimo  to  scatter 
in  small  groups  of  a  few  families  each 
along  the  coast,  leaving  adequate  hunting 
ground  between  the  settlements,  otherwise 
they  would  be  faced  with  starvation,  since 
they  live  on  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  which  in  this  instance  were 
seals. 

I  might  mention  that  there  is  never 
any  hard  feeling  about  moving  from  place 
to  place.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  custom  of  the  Eskimo  of 
sharing  out  their  food  supply  with  one 
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another.  Indeed  in  this  matter  they  are 
communists  of  the  finest  type.  Secondly, 
these  people  belong  to  the  patriarchal 
period.  When  therefore  they  are  accused 
of  being  improvident,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  fault  as  a  virtue,  for  even  if  any  among 
them  had  the  desire  to  lay  up  supplies 
for  himself,  the  conditions  of  life  and  the 
customs  which  have  held  sway  through 
long  centuries  would  necessitate  his  part¬ 
ing  with  his  stores  to  those  who  were  in 
need. 

Let  me  attempt  to  describe  how  this 
socialistic  idea  works  out  in  actual 
practice,  as  I  have  seen  it  hundreds  of 
times. 

We  were  at  a  settlement  at  the  head 
of  a  wide  bay.  Food  had  been  very 
scarce  for  two  weeks,  but  this  particular 
afternoon  one  of  the  hunters  named 
Ma-lik-tok  arrived  bringing  a  fine  seal 
with  him  on  his  sledge.  As  soon  as  his 
dogs  had  been  unharnessed  and  the  trap¬ 
pings  stored  away,  a  message  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  snow  huts  in  the  village 
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calling  the  people  to  the  feast.  Immedi¬ 
ately  fur-clad  figures  could  be  seen 
hurrying  across  the  snow  to  the  igloo 
where  the  feast  was  to  be  held. 

The  seal  was  dragged  into  the  hut  and 
laid  on  its  back  in  the  clearest  space. 
The  women  and  girls  arrived,  each  carry¬ 
ing  her  oodlo,  or  woman’s  knife,  which 
is  shaped  very  like  the  blade  of  an 
old-fashioned  vegetable  or  meat  chopper, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  ordinary  kitchen 
(see  plate  2).  They  took  their  places 
at  the  back  of  the  igloo,  while  the  men 
and  boys  gathered  at  the  front.  The 
man  who  had  speared  the  seal  now  came 
forward,  and  with  a  few  quick  strokes  of 
his  knife  slit  up  the  skin  of  the  animal 
from  tail  to  lip.  A  few  more  cuts,  made 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  the 
skin,  with  blubber  attached,  was  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  more  edible  portion  of  the 
carcase.  The  flippers  were  then  removed 
from  the  main  frame  without  destroying 
the  skin,  and  these  were  handed  to 
the  women,  who  skilfully  and  speedily 
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dissected  them  and  passed  portions  to  the 
children.  The  animal  was  now  cut  up 
into  large  pieces,  and  each  portion  was 
handed  round  from  one  to  the  other  until 
it  was  finished ;  generally  a  large  piece 
of  blubber  was  passed  round  also.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  tit-bit  for 
the  children  seems  to  be  the  nose  and 
lips  of  the  seal,  and  in  the  eating  of  this 
delicacy  the  whiskers  act  as  a  sort  of  fork 
or  handle  whereby  the  precious  morsel  is 
held.  The  seal  was  not  cooked  in  any 
way ;  but  as  it  was  only  an  hour  or  so 
since  it  had  been  sporting  itself  on  the 
ice,  the  flesh  was  quite  warm.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  air  in  the 
hut,  clouds  of  vapour  could  be  seen  rising 
from  the  carcase.  When  the  feast  was 
ended,  the  participants  presented  rather 
an  unpleasant  appearance,  and  even  the 
Eskimo,  with  all  his  dirt  and  grease, 
is  glad  to  remove  the  surplus.  In  a 
temperature  of  from  30  to  80  degrees  of 
frost,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  with 
his  prehistoric  stone  lamp,  in  which  seal, 
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whale  or  walrus  blubber  is  used  instead 
of  oil,  and  dried  moss  from  the  hills  takes 
the  place  of  wick,  the  Eskimo  cannot 
be  expected  to  come  up  to  the  latest 
standards  of  domestic  science  and  hygiene 
with  which  my  readers  are  familiar.  In 
order  to  obtain  hot  water,  he  does  not 
use  any  elaborate  heating  apparatus,  but 
employs  a  very  simple  one.  A  small 
stone  vessel  is  to  be  found  near  the  lamp, 
and  in  it  snow  was  placed  earlier  in  the 
day,  which  had  now  melted  and  become 
water.  Each  one  then  who  desired  to 
wash  ( ?)  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a 
mouthful  of  water  from  this  vessel, 
which,  after  a  brief  sojourn  there,  i.e., 
in  the  mouth,  was  used  for  the  washing 
process  !  When  this  operation  was  over, 
which  has  to  be  seen  before  it  can  be 
properly  understood  or  appreciated,  the 
skin  of  a  duck  or  ptarmigan,  dried  with 
the  feathers  on,  was  used  as  a  towel. 
The  feast  was  now  over,  the  guests 
departed,  and  the  others  lay  back  on 
their  couch  of  caribou  skins,  while  their 
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dark  eyes  twinkled  merrily,  so  that  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  for  the 
present  my  friends  were  both  happy  and 
contented.  Their  own  need  and  that  of 
the  whole  community  had  been  fully  met, 
even  while  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Eskimo’s  country  —  A  friendly  folk  —  The 
Eskimo’s  idea  of  time — Eskimo  manners — 
The  Eskimo  language  —  How  the  Eskimo 
count  —  Religion  —  Key  to  the  locked  door — 
Simple  ideas — Magicians — Polygamy — Taboos 
— Transmigration  of  souls. 

The  country  where  the  Eskimo  finds 
his  habitation  could  not  be  better  described 
than  in  Whittier’s  lines  :  — 

“A  drear  and  desolate  shore  ! 

Where  no  tree  unfolds  its  leaves, 

And  never  the  spring  wind  weaves 
Green  grass  for  the  hunter’s  tread ; 

A  land  forsaken  and  dead, 

Where  the  ghostly  icebergs  go 
And  come  with  the  ebb  and  flow.” 

In  such  a  bleak,  barren  land,  where  hard 
cruel  winter  reigns  for  nine  months  out 
of  every  twelve,  continual  vigilance,  effort 
and  skill  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
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human  beings  who  would  wrest  even  a 
Bare  existence  from  its  grudging  hand. 
It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  these 
people  should  have  retained  simple, 
primitive  views  of  life.  This  also  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  they 
dwell  in  what  Emerson  would  call 
“tumultuous  privacy,”  since  generally 
speaking  they  have  contact  with  the 
outside  world  once  a  year  only.  At  the 
same  time  these  hardy  people  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  students 
of  nature,  and  especially  when  we  realize 
that  they  are  our  brethren  and  fellow- 
members  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

In  spite  of  his  less  congenial  surround¬ 
ings,  the  Eskimo  as  before  stated  is  more 
friendly  than  the  Indian.  When  the 
Indian  lived  his  free  life  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  forests,  his  first  thought  on 
seeing  a  stranger  was  to  kill  him.  Not 
so  the  Eskimo.  He  is  ever  ready  to 
welcome  the  newcomer,  although  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  that  there  is  no  word 
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for  welcome  in  Eskimo  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Indian  word  Chimo,  which 
means  welcome ;  nevertheless  the  Eskimo 
proves  his  goodwill  in  other  ways.  Some 
writers  tell  us  that  when  strange  Eskimo 
met  they  were  in  the  habit  of  rubbing 
noses.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  North,  but  amongst 
those  of  the  Eastern  Arctic  no  such 
practice  seems  to  have  existed.  The  old- 
fashioned  system  was  to  lay  down  all 
weapons,  and  then  draw  near  each  other 
quietly  without  saying  a  word.  The 
stranger  was  led  up  to  the  camp  and 
given  food  and  drink  as  indications  that 
he  was  welcome.  Then,  when  the  whole 
village  was  gathered  together  in  the 
largest  snow  hut,  a  trial  of  strength  took 
place  between  the  stranger  and  a  man 
belonging  to  the  village  (see  plate  5). 
Having  taken  off  their  outer  and  inner 
skin  coats,  one  presented  his  shoulder 
(bare) ,  while  the  other  struck  it  a  powerful 
blow  with  his  closed  fist.  Then  things 
were  reversed,  and  the  striker  presented 
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his  shoulder,  which  was  struck  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  one  who  before 
had  received  the  blow.  This  continued 
until  one  gave  in.  At  each  blow  the 
Eskimo  watching  passed  comments,  but 
all  was  done  with  the  greatest  possible 
good  humour,  and  the  stranger  was  thus 
received  into  the  tribe. 

In  a  land  where  the  sun  shines  con¬ 
tinually  for  months  in  summer,  and  never 
rises  for  months  in  winter,  the  problem 
of  keeping  account  of  time  would  appear 
to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  one.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Eskimo  are  able  to 
reckon  the  passing  of  the  days  with 
considerable  accuracy.  First,  they  divide 
each  day  into  ob-lak,  meaning  day,  and 
oo-noo-ak,  meaning  night.  But  as  far  as 
weeks  are  concerned,  they  know  nothing 
of  any  division  until  they  are  Christian¬ 
ized.  Similarly  they  do  not  follow  our 
calendar  as  regards  months,  since  that  is 
a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  system. 
Instead  they  divide  the  year  into  thirteen 
months  of  twenty-eight  days  each, 
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according  to  the  moons,  beginning  with 
the  January  moon  : — 

1.  Kah-pid-rah,  It  is  cold. 

2.  Hik-ker-maun,  The  sun  returns. 

3.  Ik-ke-ar-par-roon,  The  sun  is  rising. 

4.  A-von-eve,  The  baby  seals  arrive. 

5.  N ech-e-a-ler-roon,  The  seals  take  to 

the  water. 

6.  Kav-ah-roc-vik,  The  seals  shed  their 

coats. 

7.  Nook-rah-hah-le-yoon,  The  caribou 

young  are  born. 

8.  Mun-cha-le-yoon,  The  birds  are 

nesting. 

9.  Ich-yah-voon,  The  young  birds  are 

hatched. 

10.  Ah-mer -ral-yoon,  The  caribou 

migrate. 

11.  N oo-le-ah-le-voon,  The  time  to  have 

a  wife. 

12.  Se-koot-se-roon,  The  ice  is  making 

in  the  bays. 

13 .  Hik-ker-ne-loon,  The  sun  disappears. 
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Their  system  of  dividing  the  seasons 
is  even  more  simple,  thus  :  — 

Winter,  which  extends  over  about  seven 
lunar  (moon)  months,  is  called 
O-ke-oak. 

Then  comes  Spring,  called  O-ping-rak, 
when  the  warm  weather  begins  to 
melt  the  ice  and  snow. 

This  is  followed  by  Slimmer,  called 
Ow-yak. 

And,  finally,  Autumn,  termed  O-ke-oak- 
sak,  literally,  “the  material  for 
winter. 

The  manners  of  the  Eskimo  are  very 
different  from  those  ascribed  to  many 
other  savage  races.  The  South  Sea 
Islanders,  for  example,  have  been 
described  as  follows — “customs  beastly, 
manners  none.”  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  live  with  the  Eskimo,  not  only  in  their 
own  villages,  but  with  them  as  a  visitor 
in  their  own  little  huts  of  snow,  for 
months  at  a  time.  I  have  seen  them 
under  almost  every  possible  condition — 
in  prosperity,  when  the  hunting  was  good 
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and  all  things  were  pleasant ;  and  in  their 
times  of  adversity,  when  they  were  so 
hungry  that  they  could  only  afford  one 
meal  a  day ;  or  when  sorrow  had  swept 
down  upon  them  suddenly  through  the 
tragic  death  of  a  hunter.  I  gladly  record 
that,  although  many  of  their  habits  were 
revolting  in  the  extreme,  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Eskimo  shows  a  consideration 
for  one’s  feelings  very  much  akin  to  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  is  capable  of  a 
dignified  courtesy  far  in  advance  of  that 
shown  by  many  white  men  whom  I  have 
met . 

Few  primitive  languages  have  been  so 
carefully  examined  as  that  of  the  Eskimo, 
and  probably  none  have  presented  greater 
difficulties,  because  the  investigations 
have  been  made  by  explorers  and  mission¬ 
aries  of  different  nationalities,  Danish, 
German,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  British, 
French  and  American.  As  the  language 
is  agglutinative  and  guttural  in  its  style, 
foreigners  find  it  very  difficult  to  catch 
the  sounds,  much  less  reproduce  them 
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and  write  them  down  for  the  information 
of  others.  Further,  the  Eskimo  language 
is  very  difficult  to  learn  owing  to  its  com¬ 
plicated  grammatical  structure,  which, 
as  a  well-known  writer  says,  is  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  English,  and 
requires  a  different  method  of  thought. 
Indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “it 
would  be  much  easier  to  acquire  Russian, 
Swedish,  French  and  Greek  than  to 
acquire  Eskimo  alone.”  One  of  the 
outstanding  peculiarities  is  the  length  of 
the  words  due  to  the  extended  use  of  the 
verb  which  is  made  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  a  whole  sentence  in  most  languages. 
In  Eskimo  you  begin  with  a  verbal  root 
or  stem,  and  then  construct  your  sentence 
with  that,  as  the  foundation  by  additional 
stems,  sometimes  called  affixes.  Let  me 
take  a  simple  case  of  one  transitive  and 
one  intransitive  verb  to  illustrate  the 
system  : — 

Intransitive  Verb — To  hear. 
Too-sak-pok,  He  hears. 

Too-sa-lauk-pok,  He  heard. 
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Too-sak-sima-vok,  He  has  heard. 
Too-sang-neak-pok,  He  will  hear. 
Too-sang-ne-a-lung-mut,  Because  he  will 
be  hearing. 

Too-sang-ne-at-yange-mut,  Because  he 
will  not  be  hearing. 

Transitive  Verb — To  love. 
Nag-li-ge-va,  He  loves  him. 
Nag-li-ge-lauk-pa,  He  loved  him. 
Nag-li-ge-ne-ak-pa,  He  will  love  him. 
Nag-li-ge-ne-ang-ma-go,  Because  he  will 
love  him. 

Nag-li-ge-ne-at-yang-e-ma-go,  Because  he 
will  not  love  him. 

Nag-li-ge-na-shoo-ah-ne-at-yang-e-ma-go, 
Because  he  will  not  try  to  love  him. 
Mark  Twain  described  the  German 
language  as  “alphabetical  processions 
marching  majestically  across  the  page,” 
but  had  he  studied  the  Eskimo  language 
with  the  guttural  sounds  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  German  tongue,  and  words 
derived  from  a  single  principal  stem 
expressing  an  extraordinary  complexity 
of  ideas,  he  might  have  found  himself 
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like  Paddy — speechless  !  There  is  one 
great  benefit  obtained  from  the  study  of 
the  Eskimo  language — as  you  advance 
in  the  study,  you  discover  how  difficult 
it  is  ! 

Again,  the  Eskimo  system  of  counting 
is  about  as  cumbersome  as  could  be 
devised.  First,  they  begin  by  giving 
each  finger  a  name,  thus  : — At-tau-sik ; 
Mag-gook;  Ping-ah-shooot ;  Sit-tah-mut; 
Ted-le-mut. 

Having  reached  the  number  five,  they 
proceed  to  use  a  system  of  multiplication 
-and  addition  : — 

Ping-ah-shoo-rook-toot,  Twice  three  (6). 
Ping  -ah-  shoo  -  rook  -  toot  at  -  tau  -  sig  -  lo, 
Twice  three  and  one  (7). 
Sit-tah-mau-rook-toot ,  Twice  four  (8). 

T ed-le-moo-lo  sit-tah-moo-lo ,  Five  and 
four  (9). 

T ed-le-mau-rook-toot ,  Twice  five  (10). 

Thus  the  system  proceeds  until  twenty 
is  reached,  which  is  : — In-nook  at-tau-sik 
ah-vah-ting-et  nah-yoot,  which  is 
(literally)  one  Eskimo,  his  extremities 
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they  being  ended,  since  he  has  five  toes 
on  each  foot  and  five  fingers  on  each 
hand — 20. 

Forty  is — two  Eskimo  their  extremi¬ 
ties  they  being  ended. 

Seventy-nine  is — three  Eskimo  their 
extremities  they  being  ended  (60)  and  ten 
(70)  and  five  (75)  and  four  (79).  In  full 
the  number  79  reads  :  “In  noo  eet — ping 
ah  shoot — ah  vah  ting  et — nah  yoot — ted 
le  maurook  too  lo — ted  le  moo  lo — sittah 
moo  lo.JJ 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Have 
the  Eskimo  any  religion?”  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  people  live  in  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  countries  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  we  are  not  surprised 
that,  as  one  authority  says,  “Every  event 
in  life,  every  possible  circumstance  has 
its  appropriate  religious  formula.”  The 
Eskimo  is  surrounded  by  nature  in  all  its 
naked  vastness — wild,  rugged,  snowclad 
mountains ;  towering  cliffs  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  in  unparalleled  nudity, 
void  of  every  speck  of  vegetation ; 
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glaciers,  those  strange  age-long  rivers  of 
ice,  punctuating  the  black  mountain 
ranges,  and  showing  huge  broken  edges 
at  the  shore  line  with  icebergs  not  far 
distant,  as  if  they  too  clamoured  for 
recognition.  Even  the  materialistic  mind 
feels  strangely  moved,  for  example,  at 
sunset  as  he  witnesses  the  setting  sun 
drape  the  lofty  ranges  in  amethyst  and 
rose,  creating  an  atmospheric  effect  which 
is  awe  inspiring. 

Then,  as  the  light  fades  and  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  mountain  peaks  become  broken 
by  curling  wreaths  of  cloud  floating 
around  them  like  gossamer,  while  over¬ 
head  myriads  of  twinkling  lights  shine 
out  in  continuous  brightness,  revealing 
a  yet  vaster  universe,  while  the  scintillat¬ 
ing  Aurora  Borealis  lights  the  pathway 
across  the  vast  fields  of  ice  and  snow, 
the  beauty  of  it  all  fills  the  mind  with 
wonder. 

Is  it  strange  then  that  to  these 
primitive  children  of  the  snow,  unable 
even  dimly  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
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such  wonders,  is  it  strange  I  say  that 
they  are  filled  with  fantastic  beliefs  in 
the  supernatural?  This  is  further 
intensified  by  the  dangers  surrounding 
their  hard  and  hazardous  life.  In  Canada 
to-day  there  are  probably  one  thousand 
Eskimo  at  least  who  are  as  pagan  as 
were  their  forefathers  in  old  Mongolia 
three  thousand  years  ago  or  more. 

The  key  to  any  religious  system  is 
found  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and 
these  are  readily  understood  by  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  their  culture  and  folk  lore 
and  of  their  religious  leaders.  First  then 
regarding  their  culture — owing  to  the 
primitive  culture  of  the  Eskimo,  their 
folk  lore  is  so  interwoven  with  their 
religion  as  to  be  practically  inseparable. 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  their  folk  lore  contains  their  all, 
religiously  and  intellectually.  If  we 
remember  that  these  people  have  no 
knowledge  of  reading  or  writing,  that 
point  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Every¬ 
thing  comes  to  them  by  means  of  oral 
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tradition,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
various  modifications  found  in  the 
different  stories  which  are  more  or  less 
common  amongst  the  tribes.  It  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  an  analysis 
of  legends  held  by  Eskimo  at  widely 
different  parts  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
have  common  elements.  We  see  now 
why  it  is  important  that  tales  should  be 
gathered  from  as  many  different  localities 
as  possible,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  when  a  fuller  compilation  has  been 
made,  it  will  enable  the  ethnologist  to 
find  out  more  clearly  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  any  relationship  has  existed 
between  the  Eskimo  of  the  Arctic  and  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  and  again  of 
both  perhaps  in  their  connexion  with  Asia 
and  the  original  Mongolian  race. 

In  studying  the  folk  lore  of  the 
Eskimo,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  powerful  influence  that  it  has  had 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  Since  the 
environment  of  the  Eskimo  is  most 
limited  and  austere,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  their  folk  lore  should  reveal  the  fact 
that  their  culture  is  distinctly  primitive 
also.  For  example,  existence  is  accepted 
as  a  fact,  and  little  speculation  has  been 
indulged  in  regarding  the  origin  of  man, 
the  world  or  the  universe.  To  the 
Eskimo  it  is  sufficient  that  their  fathers 
did  not  lie,  therefore  they  believe  the 
things  their  fathers  said,  especially  as 
they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  indeed  to  get 
these  people  to  speak  regarding  their 
beliefs,  but  after  a  real  friendship  has 
been  established  they  will  take  the 
stranger  into  their  confidence.  When  once 
his  tongue  is  unloosed  the  Eskimo  soon 
forgets  his  former  reticence,  and  gazing 
into  the  flickering  flame  rising  from  the 
prehistoric  blubber-lamp  of  stone,  he  will 
get  lost  in  mythological  speculation 
regarding  the  powers  concealed  in  nature 
and  other  things.  It  is  hard  sometimes 
to  classify  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Eskimo,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  theirs  is  not  what  the  scientists 
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would  call  a  monotheistic,  but  rather  a 
polytheistic  religion,  developing  from  a 
primitive  animism,  i.e.,  they  do  not 
believe  in  some  Supreme  Being,  but  in 
a  multiplicity  of  gods  or  spirits.  The 
word  “animism”  is  applied  by  writers 
to  the  belief  found  amongst  many  savages, 
which  holds  that  almost  everything  is 
invested  with  life  or  spirit.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  Eskimo  worship  their 
gods  or  spirits  only  in  a  very  general 
way. 

Let  us  now  consider  their  religious 
leaders. 

The  average  Eskimo  believes  that  the 
magician  or  angakok  is  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  unseen  spirits  who  control 
life  and  death  and  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  hence,  to  save  themselves  from  being 
exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  spirits, 
they  obey  his  commands.  To  one  who 
has  lived  in  that  great  lone  land  of  rock, 
ice  and  snow,  this  slavery  and  childish 
fear,  which  nature  naked  and  vast  has 
bred  in  them  for  generations,  is  perfectly 
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natural.  Nor  should  one  expect  that 
such  deeply  rooted  beliefs  can  be  dispelled 
in  a  night  by  the  advent  of  some  new 
knowledge,  especially  if  such  knowledge 
is  given  as  “new”  without  linking  it  up 
in  some  way  with  what  is  good  in  the  old. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the 
Eskimo,  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
true  in  a  very  real  sense  :  “I  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil”  ;  and  as  the  Eskimo 
themselves  say,  “It  is  the  best  we  know, 
but  when  we  learn  something  better,  we 
will  believe  that  also  ! 5  ’ 

Regarding  the  conjurer  or  magician, 
it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  count 
quite  a  number  of  these  men  amongst  his 
friends.  For  years  they  presented  the 
greatest  possible  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  our  efforts,  but  in  every  case  they  were 
men  of  exceptional  ability.  True,  they 
had  all  the  low  cunning  of  the  savage, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
power  over  the  people  they  were  ready 
to  stop  at  nothing.  Yet  I  found  them 
splendid  fellows  and  grew  to  like  them. 
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I  remember  one  old  conjurer,  a  crafty 
scoundrel  who  took  a  lot  of  watching, 
but  who  had  withal  something  very 
lovable  about  him.  He  showed  me  a 
horrible  scar  on  his  back  and  another 
below  his  waist  which  he  had  made  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  deceiving  his 
people  so  that  they  might  believe  he  had 
power  to  thrust  his  spear  through  his 
body  and  then  pull  it  back  and  carry  on 
his  incantations  without  serious  hurt, 
this  being  part  of  the  ritual  performed 
by  the  conjurer  each  year  at  the  feast  of 
Sedna. 

Another  conjurer  named  Pit-soo-lak 
(the  sea  dove)  who  was  a  particularly 
skilful  hunter  and  thoroughly  understood 
the  habits  of  the  animals  and  birds, 
had  no  less  than  three  wives,  two  of 
whom  were  sisters.  With  the  most  utter 
disregard  for  the  views  of  his  wives,  he 
was  ready  to  use  them  as  “trade  goods” 
wherever  they  could  secure  for  him  the 
greatest  return.  There  was  something 
fiendishly  cruel  in  this  man’s  attitude  to 
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these  women,  and  yet  we  must  recognize 
that  in  four  other  cases  which  came  under 
my  notice,  where  men  had  two  wives,  and 
the  same  general  attitude  was  taken  to  the 
women,  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason 
for  the  polygamy  which  caused  the  thing 
to  appear  satisfactory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  so  long  as  the  men  enjoyed 
good  health  and  were  able  to  provide  for 
their  several  families,  things  went  along 
quietly.  It  was  when  the  husband’s 
ability  to  hunt  successfully  became  im¬ 
paired  and  the  home  was  broken  up,  that 
the  real  tragedy  took  place,  and  the 
women  became  unwanted  castaways  upon 
a  pitiless  world. 

In  actual  practice  the  religion  of  the 
Eskimo  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  taboos 
which  are  most  carefully  attended  to. 
By  taboos  we  mean  the  practice  of  for¬ 
bidding  certain  things  to  be  done  under 
special  circumstances  or  conditions.  The 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  writer  was 
not  to  discover  the  taboos,  but  how  most 
of  them  originated.  Without  doubt  a 
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number  of  their  taboos  arose  as  the  result 
of  the  ordinary  human  instincts,  such 
as  cleanliness,  protection,  and  fear,  but 
the  origin  of  others  seems  to  be  entirely 
obscure.  For  example,  under  certain 
circumstances  a  woman  is  not  permitted 
to  loop  up  her  hair  but  must  allow  it  to 
hang  in  a  knot  at  the  side  of  her  face; 
at  another  time  she  must  not  go  out  of 
the  hut  or  tent  in  which  she  is  living ; 
and  at  another  time  she  must  eat  no  meat 
(but  may  drink  water)  for  several  days. 
At  a  certain  time  when  she  leaves  her 
hut  to  enter  another,  she  must  have  her 
hood  up  and  her  mittens  on.  One  can 
readily  see  the  reason  underlying  the 
origin  of  the  custom  which  necessitated 
that  after  killing  a  bear  no  work  should 
be  done  in  that  hut  for  three  days,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the 
v/omen  belonging  to  that  hut  should  be 
forbidden  to  comb  their  hair  during  these 
three  days.  Or  again,  a  woman  who  has 
a  young  child  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  a  large  ground  seal.  For  some 
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reason  not  discovered  by  the  writer  the 
large  ground  seal  seems  to  be  taboo  on 
a  great  many  occasions.  Further,  there 
are  certain  taboos  which  forbid  any 
contact  between  caribou  meat  or  skins 
and  the  flesh  or  skins  of  the  seal  and 
other  sea  mammals.  The  breaker  of  any 
taboo  is  required  to  confess  his  sin  or  he 
will  bring  disaster  upon  not  only  himself 
but  upon  the  community.  Should  certain 
spirits  be  insulted  this  evil  will  come  in 
the  form  of  sickness  or  scarcity  of  food, 
since  the  animals  having  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  will  be  offended, 
and  hence  will  refuse  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Eskimo  beliefs  is  that  pertaining  to 
the  name.  Everything  has  a  body  and  a 
spirit,  e.g.,  animals,  birds  and  inanimate 
things  such  as  the  blubber-lamp,  lamp 
stand,  stone  pot,  weapons,  &c.,  but 
human  beings  have  in  addition  a  name. 
It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
second  soul  which  shadows  the  body. 
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When  a  man  dies,  his  name  does  not 
die  any  more  than  his  soul  (or  spirit),  but 
his  soul  (or  spirit)  enters  into  the  spirit 
world,  while  the  name  has  no  rest  until 
it  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  new  person. 
It  is  believed  that  after  death  the  name 
enters  into  a  woman  about  to  bear  a 
child.  Here  there  is  revealed  something 
very  much  akin  to  a  belief  in  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls.  This  idea  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  is  seen  in  a 
story  the  people  have  of  how  a  woman 
belonging  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  died,  and,  not  being  properly 
covered  up  with  stones,  was  eaten  by  a 
hungry  dog,  and  then  passed  in  turn 
into  a  wolf,  bear,  fox,  seal,  walrus, 
caribou,  and  finally  into  a  woman,  being 
born  as  her  child.  They  have  other 
stories  of  the  spirits  of  people  entering 
into  various  animals  and  then  returning 
to  become  Eskimo.  All  these  stories  are 
clothed  in  the  crudest  of  language,  and 
do  not  appeal  readily  to  our  more  refined 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  strange  custom  —  Eskimo  heaven  —  Death — 
A  strange  graveyard  —  A  female  god  —  An 
extraordinary  story  —  Other  gods  —  Primitive 
ideas  of  universe  —  The  sun  and  moon  —  The 
stars  —  Thunder  and  lightning  —  Fogs — 
Aurora  Borealis. 


Another  interesting  point  about  the 
name  is  that  a  child  will  often  be  called 
“mother”  or  “grandmother,”  “father” 
or  “grandfather”  by  its  own  mother  and 
father.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  to  find 
two  boys  or  two  girls  in  the  same  family 
with  the  same  name,  and  it  is  quite 
common  for  two  or  more  persons  living 
in  the  same  snow  hut  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  child  is  called  by  a  certain  name  when 
its  mother,  father,  big  brother,  or  sister 
is  called  by  the  same,  with  the  diminutive 
termination  added,  thus,  Ar-nak-ko  was 
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Plate  15-  lake  harbour,  Baffin  land,  in  august,  1915. 
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a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  while  his 
sister,  a  woman  of  eighteen,  was  called 
Ar-nak-ko-ka-look.  Again,  two  boys  of 
the  same  family  were  called  It-tweet-se- 
ak,  and  It-tweet-se-a-ka-look,  ka-look 
being  the  diminutive  termination,  also 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

The  Eskimo  have  rather  a  pretty 
custom  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  Just 
before  the  child  is  born,  the  woman  enters 
into  a  newly  built  snow  hut,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  fresh  and  clean,  being 
supplied  by  the  husband  and  friends.  If 
the  child  arrives  safely,  then  the  conjurer 
is  rewarded  according  to  his  desire,  and 
a  feast  is  given  to  all  by  the  parents. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  only  the 
conjurer  knows  about  the  name,  and 
hence  he  must  be  consulted  before  the 
child  receives  it. 

Another  point  of  special  interest  is 
that  the  soul  (or  spirit)  remains  near  the 
body  for  three  days  after  death,  and  then 
departs  to  the  upper  or  nether  world.  In 
both  these  regions  life  is  tolerable,  but 
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the  upper  is  better  than  the  lower  because 
in  the  underworld  the  space  between  it 
and  the  earth  (which  is  supported  by 
pillars  from  the  underworld)  is  so  small 
that  life  is  not  very  comfortable.  Then, 
too,  in  the  underworld  there  are  no  land 
animals  obtainable,  and  the  souls  of  the 
departed  have  got  to  work  very  hard  to 
obtain  a  living.  In  the  upper  world,  on 
the  contrary,  the  climatic  conditions  are 
better,  and  game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful. 

Another  point  of  special  interest  is 
the  thought  of  the  Eskimo  regarding  a 
future  life.  In  common  with  nearly  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  Eskimo  has 
his  hope  fixed  on  a  continued  existence 
after  death.  He  holds  the  almost 
universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
upper  and  nether  world.  This  is  strictly 
in  keeping  with  the  earliest  ideas  of  a 
celestial  hereafter  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  some  three  thousand  years 
before  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Breasted  in  his  book  The 
Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in 
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Ancient  Egypt  shows  clearly  that  at  that 
early  period  in  Egypt  this  idea  held 
sway.  The  solar  kingdom  of  the  dead 
was  heaven,  while  Sirius  was  the  lord  of 
the  nether  world. 

In  connexion  with  death  there  are 
many  matters  upon  which  the  Eskimo 
lay  great  emphasis.  First  of  all,  as 
soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  life  is  likely 
to  fail,  the  sick  person  is  removed  from 
the  snow  hut  or  tent  to  die  in  the  open, 
for  if  death  takes  place  inside  the  dwell¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  departed  will  claim 
all  that  is  contained  therein.  To  the 
Eskimo,  as  to  most  races  of  mankind, 
death  always  brings  fear,  and  sometimes 
terror,  and  they  retain  the  primitive 
dread  of  touching  dead  bodies,  or  of 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  departed. 
This  goes  so  far  as  to  cause  them  to 
sew  up  in  the  skins  of  the  seal  or  caribou 
the  body  of  a  dying  person  before  death 
occurs.  I  remember  one  morning  in 
Baffin  Land  being  sent  for  because  an  old 
man  was  dying.  It  did  not  require  great 
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medical  skill  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
his  hours  on  earth  would  be  few.  Having 
given  him  some  medicine  to  ease  his  pain, 
I  returned  to  my  igloo,  but  in  less  than 
an  hour  went  over  to  see  him.  To  my 
astonishment  I  found  that  the  Eskimo 
had  already  sewn  him  up  in  skins,  and 
were  dragging  him  over  the  snow  to  a 
place  under  a  cliff  where  there  was  much 
broken  rock  suitable  for  covering  the 
body,  and  thus  preserving  it  from  prowl¬ 
ing  wolves  or  foxes.  When  I  came  up  to 
the  procession  they  stopped  to  answer  my 
questions  as  to  when  the  man  had  died. 
While  they  were  thus  speaking  we  heard 
a  moan  from  the  corpse,  and  ordering  the 
sewing  to  be  undone  I  discovered  that  the 
man  was  still  alive.  After  administering 
a  small  dose  of  stimulant  the  old  man  not 
only  opened  his  eyes,  but  spoke  to  us, 
very  feebly,  but  yet  audibly,  and  asked 
that  he  be  buried  in  a  coffin  of  wood  like 
a  white  man,  so  that  the  wild  animals 
should  not  eat  his  body.  He  lived  for 
several  hours,  and  then  died  quietly. 
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This  time  we  made  sure  that  the  heart 
action  had  stopped  before  the  funeral 
arrangements  were  begun  (see  plate  6). 

In  the  small  communities  of  the 
Arctic,  where  everyone  is  known  to 
everyone  else,  the  passing  of  a  soul  into 
the  unseen  is  a  very  real  loss  to  all,  but 
they  have  no  idea  of  annihilation,  and 
the  Eskimo  visit  their  ancestors’  graves 
from  time  to  time,  and  place  little  pieces 
of  meat  between  the  stones  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
one.  When  in  trouble  or  great  joy,  they 
sometimes  visit  the  graves  of  much  loved 
relations  and  pour  out  their  joys  or 
sorrows  to  them  there.  After  death  the 
corpse  is  covered  over  with  stones,  because 
it  is  practically  impossible  even  during 
the  brief  summer  months  to  dig  a  grave. 

Then,  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  various 
things  are  laid,  e.g.,  for  a  man  his 
hunting  weapons,  his  kayak,  &c.  ;  for  a 
woman  her  sewing  utensils,  blubber  lamp, 
stone  pot,  curved  knife,  &c.  ;  while  for  a 
child  its  playthings,  and  sometimes  the 
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head  of  a  dog.  The  thought  underlying 
this  action  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  one  will  require  the  spirits  of 
these  things  in  the  unseen  world. 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  bear  has 
been  killed,  certain  parts  of  its  body  (the 
heart,  &c.)  are  placed  on  the  point  of  a 
spear  and  left  in  the  open  for  three  days 
before  they  are  eaten,  as  it  is  believed 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  will  require  the 
spirits  of  these  in  the  unseen  world.  In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  frequently  happens  after  a  time,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  materials  with  which 
to  make  hunting  weapons,  kayaks,  &c., 
the  Eskimo  remove  these  things  from 
the  graves,  but  they  always  replace  them 
by  models,  so  that  should  the  spirits 
desire  to  return  to  the  grave,  they  can 
dwell  in  the  models,  but  should  they  find 
nothing  there,  then  evil  might  befall  the 
person  who  removed  the  implements. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Eskimo 
do  not  place  any  one  of  the  ruling  spirits 
in  a  position  of  supreme  importance,  yet 
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in  a  sense  there  is  a  spirit  which  takes 
first  place.  This  spirit  is  believed  in 
by  nearly  all  the  Eskimo  tribes  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Arctic  coasts,  although  her  name 
and  the  details  pertaining  to  her  powers 
vary  with  different  tribes.  Amongst  the 
Eskimo  whose  folk  lore  we  are  consider¬ 
ing,  the  name  of  this  great  spirit  is 
Sedna,  and  her  abode  is  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  Sedna  is  a  female  spirit 
suggestive  of  procreation  and  is  the 
mother  of  all  sea-mammals.  Since  these 
Eskimo  are  dependent  for  their  existence 
very  largely  upon  the  sea-mammals,  such 
as  the  seal  and  walrus,  we  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  this  submarine  deity  has 
powers  second  to  none  in  their  minds. 
Whenever  seals  are  scarce,  the  conjurer 
must  pay  Sedna  a  visit,  and  by  combing 
her  hair  and  paying  her  other  attentions 
she  will  reveal  to  him  what  offence  has 
caused  the  scarcity  of  seals.  When  the 
conjurer  (or  rather  his  spirit)  returns, 
he  communicates  the  result  of  his  visit 
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to  his  people,  so  that  Sedna  may  be 
offended  no  longer. 

There  is  a  curious  legend  regarding 
Sedna  which  may  be  summarized  thus  : 
When  Sedna  was  a  girl,  she  refused  to 
marry  according  to  her  father’s  wishes. 
One  day  while  travelling  with  her  father 
in  a  boat,  a  storm  arose  when  they  were 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land. 
The  man  became  afraid  and  felt  that  his 
daughter’s  disobedience  was  the  cause  of 
the  rising  storm.  He  therefore  threw 
her  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  sea, 
but  the  girl  held  on  to  the  gunwale,  and 
would  not  let  go.  Her  father,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  seized  an  axe  and  chopped  off  the 
first  joints  of  her  fingers — these  fell  into 
the  sea  and  became  whales.  The  girl 
still  clung  to  the  boat,  so  the  father 
chopped  off  the  second  joints  of  her 
fingers,  and  these  became  walrus. 
Finally,  as  she  still  retained  her  grip 
upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  the  father 
chopped  off  the  third  joints  of  her  fingers, 
which  falling  into  the  sea  became  seals. 


Plate  16 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SNOWS 


AN  ESKIMO  GRANDMOTHER. 


Plate  17. 
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Before  the  scene  was  finished,  the 
unnatural  father  struck  the  girl  with  an 
oar,  and  put  out  her  eye.  Then  she  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  there  she 
lives  to  this  day  with  only  one  eye  ! 

Here  we  see  the  crude  and  child-like 
belief  of  the  savage,  which  places  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  separate  spiritual  existence 
for  the  spirit  of  living  animals  and 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  weapons  and 
utensils,  passing  into  the  realm  of  religion 
proper  and  centring  in  a  supernatural 
being. 

When  the  Eskimo  beliefs  are  com¬ 
pared  with  other  primitive  religions  as 
found  in  such  widely  separated  parts  as 
China,  Egypt,  East  Africa  and  Borneo, 
besides  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
we  are  in  contact  with  the  moral  evolution 
of  natural  religion  in  its  earliest  stages, 
where  confession  of  sin  in  itself  and 
taboos  take  a  fundamental  place.  Again, 
while  the  people  of  Borneo  for  example, 
are  forbidden  to  call  a  tiger  or  goat  or 
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certain  other  animals  by  the  common 
name,  and  instead  use  such  expressions 
as  “the  supple  one”  for  a  tiger,  and  “the 
deer  under  the  house”  for  a  goat,  the 
Eskimo  have  special  names  for  many 
things  which  are  known  only  to  the 
conjurers,  and  which  are  used  during  the 
incantations. 

There  are  some  fifty  other  gods,  and 
at  least  two  of  these  are  very  powerful 
spirits  :  One  is  Tek-kit-serk-tok,  the 
spirit  of  the  land,  and  bears  to  the  land 
animals  somewhat  the  same  relationship 
that  Sedna  bears  to  the  sea-mammals,  as 
it  controls  the  caribou,  bears  and  wolves, 
&c.  The  other  is  Oo-look-sark,  the  spirit 
of  the  lakes,  and  lives  in  them,  or  by 
the  side  of  them.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
tells  the  conjurer  “the  things  he  wishes 
to  know.” 

In  listening  to  the  tales  of  the  Eskimo, 
and  in  speaking  to  them  in  the  hope  of 
finding  out  more  clearly  what  their 
explanations  were  regarding  first  causes, 
the  writer  has  been  struck  with  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  the  reasoning  which  apparently 
satisfied  them.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
while  their  powers  of  memory  have  been 
developed  considerably,  the  same  is  not 
true  regarding  their  powers  of  syllogistic 
reasoning.  The  following  example  will 
indicate  this  point.  Many  intelligent 
Eskimo  have  no  idea  whatever  regarding 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  others  believe 
that  the  world  dropped  down  from  the 
sky ;  all  believe  that  it  is  a  big  hill, 
surrounded  by  water,  and  is  supported  by 
pillars  resting  on  an  underworld  which  is 
-accessible  by  various  clefts  in  the  rocks 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
sky  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  floor 
of  the  upper  world,  where  the  spirits  of 
some  of  the  departed  dwell. 

The  sun  is  a  big  ball  of  fire  which 
moves  round  the  hill  (the  world).  In 
winter  it  is  very  greatly  weighed  down 
by  the  cold  and  frost,  and  so  cannot  rise 
up  into  the  sky.  Again,  the  sun  and 
moon  are  thought  to  be  the  snow  huts  of 
certain  big  spirits  who  dwell  in  the  upper 
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world.  (By  anyone  who  has  journeyed 
from  camp  to  camp  in  the  winter  this 
explanation  can  be  appreciated.)  The 
moon  is  a  thin  round  disc  of  ice  which 
follows  the  sun  and  turns  about  of  itself, 
so  that  sometimes  it  looks  big  and  some¬ 
times  thin.  Or  again,  the  moon  is  a  big 
fire  like  the  sun,  and  the  explanation  is 
given  that  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  not 
warm  because  the  moon  is  farther  away 
from  the  world. 

There  is  quite  another  explanation  of 
the  sun  and  moon  which  is  known 
amongst  other  tribes  as  well  as  amongst 
those  we  are  dealing  with.  The  story 
runs  that  the  sun  is  really  an  Eskimo 
woman,  and  the  moon  is  her  brother. 
The  brother  did  his  sister  the  gravest  of 
wrongs  and  when  the  sister  found  out  she 
ran  after  him  with  a  torch  of  moss,  or  a 
lamp  stick.  Her  brother  retaliated  and 
chased  her  up  to  the  sky  and  there  they 
are  still  moving.  An  interesting  feature 
about  this  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  only  common  to  most  Eskimo  tribes, 
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but  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
myths  belonging  to  the  Indians,  both  of 
North  and  South  America. 

The  stars  are  little  holes  in  the  floor 
of  the  upper  world,  and  the  reason  why 
they  twinkle  is  that  the  spirits  in  the 
upper  world  are  passing  and  repassing, 
or  that  the  wind  is  blowing.  Or  again, 
each  star  is  the  eye  of  a  spirit  looking 
down  and  the  twinkling  is  due  to  the 
winking  of  the  eyelid. 

Thunder  is  caused  by  two  young 
women,  each  having  a  baby  on  her  back, 
•being  sent  out  to  soften  young  seal  skins 
for  clothing  by  making  the  skins  into  a 
soft  bundle  and  then  trampling  on  them. 
The  trampling  causes  a  noise  which  we 
hear  as  thunder.  Or  again,  it  is  due  to 
the  spirits  in  the  upper  world  playing  a 
ball  game  with  the  head  of  a  walrus. 
When  the  spirits  in  the  upper  world  light 
their  blubber  lamps  with  their  fire  stones 
(or  flints)  they  cause  lightning.  Or 
again,  sometimes  the  clouds  try  to  block 
out  the  sun  and  so,  in  defence,  the  sun 
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throws  out  sparks  to  frighten  them  away 
and  that  is  how  lightning  comes. 

Fog  originated  in  this  manner.  One 
Eskimo  found  that  another  wished  to  kill 
him,  so  he  ran  across  a  lake.  When  the 
second  Eskimo  came  he  was  afraid,  and 
crying  out  asked  the  first  Eskimo  how 
he  got  across.  The  reply  was,  “Drink 
the  water.”  The  second  Eskimo  tried 
to  do  so  and  exploded,  which  caused  fog. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Eskimo  invari¬ 
ably  associate  fog  with  evil,  or  danger  of 
some  kind,  which  is  not  altogether 
unnatural  perhaps. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  caused  by  the 
spirits  in  the  upper  world  playing  a 
game,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
conjurers  can  whistle  and  get  the  spirits 
to  draw  near  to  them  when  the  aurora  is 
bright  and  dancing,  and  they  are  also 
able  to  get  the  aurora  to  unloosen  the 
thongs  of  skin  that  tie  their  hands  when 
they  are  in  a  trance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Creation  of  man — Another  race  —  Amulets  and 
charms  —  Offering  sacrifices  —  Exchange  of 
wives  —  Marriage  —  Children  sold  —  Canni¬ 
balism — Eskimo  justice. 

The  stories  pertaining  to  the  creation 
of  man  do  not  suggest  that  the  Eskimo 
ever  held  any  definite  idea  of  a  first 
cause,  although  they  contain  interesting 
.elements.  One  story  runs  that  at  first 
there  were  two  great  magicians  all  alone 
in  the  world  (but  no  information  is  given 
as  to  how  they  came  into  being).  These 
magicians  were  very  powerful  and  wanted 
to  have  others  like  themselves  in  the 
world  to  keep  them  company,  so  one  of 
them  changed  his  body  and  became  a 
woman,  and  that  is  how  so  many  Eskimo 
came  upon  the  earth.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  these  people  were  Eskimo 
only.  After  a  time  an  Eskimo  girl  ran 
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away  from  home,  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  marry  according  to  her  father’s 
choice.  She  took  refuge  on  an  island 
and  was  followed  by  a  dog.  Finally, 
being  very  lonely,  she  married  the  dog, 
and  from  their  offspring  other  races  of 
mankind  were  given  to  the  world.  This 
story,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  known 
amongst  almost  every  tribe  of  Eskimo  in 
the  world,  and  from  F.  Leibrecht  in  Zur 
Volkskunde  and  J.  Muller,  quoted  by 
Nansen,  it  would  appear  that  similar 
myths  have  been  found  amongst  the 
North  American  Indians  and  the 
Mongolian  races. 

The  Eskimo  have  stories  referring  to 
a  strange  people  who  are  reported  to  have 
been  seen  by  them  from  time  to  time. 
These  people  are  called  Toorneet 
(singular  Toornik),  and  are  shorter  (in 
other  tribes  they  are  referred  to  as 
larger)  than  Eskimo,  but  much  more 
powerful.  The  writer  was  shewn  the 
supposed  ruins  of  some  of  the  dwellings 
of  these  people,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
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MAN  AND  WOMAN — WESTERN  ARCTIC. 


MISSION  HOUSE  AND  CHURCH,  LAKE  HARBOUR, 
BAFFIN  LAND. 


Plate  19. 
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similar  from  other  such  dwellings  found 
in  Labrador  and  in  the  regions  visited 
by  Rasmussen  and  others  in  the  Western 
Arctic.  It  is  stated  that  two  of  these 
strangers  met  four  Eskimo  when  they 
were  hunting,  and  killed  three  of  them, 
one  alone  returning  to  tell  the  tale. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  an  Eskimo  saw  one 
of  them  in  a  kayak  in  a  great  inland 
lake  in  Baffin  Land,  but  that  when  he 
called  to  the  Toornik  he  paddled  away 
swiftly,  so  that  the  Eskimo  was  not  able 
to  find  him.  A  woman  named  “The  big 
pot”  was  away  in  the  interior  of  Baffin 
Land  one  summer  with  her  husband 
hunting  caribou.  One  day  when  she  was 
alone  she  saw  a  Toornik  who  was  also  a 
woman,  but  when  the  Toornik  saw  “The 
big  pot”  she  ran  away  over  the  hill. 
Another  Eskimo  is  reported  as  having 
seen  one  of  these  strange  people  spearing 
a  large  polar  bear,  and  carrying  it  bodily 
on  his  back,  showing  that  he  had  the 
strength  of  two  men.  Again,  it  is 
reported  that  these  people  sat  in  their 
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huts,  which  were  made  of  stone,  whale 
ribs  and  moss,  and  kept  a  lamp  burning 
inside  their  inner  coat  of  skins. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  these 
stories  are  very  primitive,  and  are 
twisted  accounts  (handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  for  generations)  of  the  Eskimo 
meeting  the  North  American  Indians 
before  the  former  were  driven  beyond  the 
tree  limit. 

The  wearing  of  amulets,  or  ah-tah- 
tang,  as  the  Eskimo  terms  them,  has  long 
been  practised  amongst  these  people. 
Amulets  take  various  forms,  such  as  little 
pieces  of  skin  line  rolled  up  and  sewn  into 
the  inner  coat,  a  bear’s  eye  tooth,  or  the 
like.  These  are  believed  to  contain  a 
spirit,  and  add  greatly  to  a  man’s 
strength.  Or  again,  a  small  piece  of  the 
skin  of  the  seal,  walrus  or  bear  is  placed 
inside  a  man’s  kayak  in  order  that  the 
owner  may  be  led  to  the  prey. 

There  is  doubtless  a  connexion 
between  the  use  of  these  amulets  and  the 
Eskimo  idea  of  sacrifice. 
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Generally  speaking  there  are  only 
three  great  spirits  to  which  the  Eskimo 
to  whom  we  are  referring  make  sacrifice. 

(1)  There  is  a  high  hill  which  causes 
the  wind  to  blow  in  squalls  at  its  base. 
The  Eskimo  have  built  a  cairn  of  stones 
on  its  summit,  and  when  they  propose  to 
pass  the  hill  on  their  way  to  new  hunting 
grounds,  they  climb  to  the  top  and  place 
little  pieces  of  meat,  or  fat,  or  a  small 
part  of  a  skin  line  on  the  cairn. 

(2)  Before  passing  the  “Grinnell 
Glacier,”  which  they  call  Au-yoo-e-tok, 
i.e.,  that  which  does  not  melt,  they 
deposit  on  the  hill  near  to  the  outlet  from 
the  glacier  a  small  offering  of  skin  line, 
or  a  woman’s  ornament,  in  order  that 
when  their  boats  pass  the  glacier  it  may 
not  shed  an  iceberg  at  that  particular 
time,  lest  the  boat  be  upset  and  the  people 
drowned. 

(3)  When  great  waves  roll  in  from 
the  sea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  or  no  wind,  the  Eskimo  do  not 
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understand  and  think  that  the  disturb¬ 
ance  is  due  to  supernatural  powers,  so 
they  take  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  red- 
throated  loon,  or  a  piece  of  the  skin  of 
a  bear,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  as  a 
peace  offering. 

One  of  the  practices  of  the  Eskimo 
which  is  fraught  with  great  danger  and 
difficulty  for  the  future  is  the  primitive 
habit  of  exchanging  wives.  From  a 
study  of  the  matter,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  habit  arose  originally  in  a  very 
natural  way.  In  that  country  when  a 
man  has  to  make  a  long  trip  by  sledge 
and  dog  team  to  a  distant  part,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  have  a  woman  in  the 
party,  not  only  to  cook,  but  to  keep  the 
footgear  and  fur  clothing  in  repair.  Now 
if  a  man’s  wife  is  not  able  to  face  the 
rigours  of  the  journey,  what  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  be  loaned  to  a 
friend,  who  in  return  provides  his  wife 
as  companion  to  the  traveller? 

This  has  led,  I  believe,  to  the  practice 
of  exchange  of  wives  at  the  great  pagan 
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festivals  such  as  the  feast  of  Sedna,  &c., 
and  the  result  has  been  a  depraved 
standard  of  morality  which  would  have 
brought  disaster  to  a  more  developed  and 
complicated  society.  The  fact  that  the 
Eskimo  live  in  such  small  communities 
and  in  so  simple  a  manner  has  saved 
them  from  immediate  corruption  and 
speedy  ruin. 

When  a  marriage  takes  place  it  is 
largely  arranged  by  the  parents,  and  the 
young  couple  either  live  by  themselves 
(very  unusual)  or  with  the  husband’s 
family,  but  seldom  with  the  wife’s  family. 
No  ceremony  takes  place  at  marriage. 
The  woman  generally  brings  her  curved 
knife  for  cutting  skins,  her  sewing 
implements,  &c.,  and  probably  a  stone 
blubber  lamp,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  union  is  dissolved  after  a  year 
or  two,  unless  a  child  is  born  into  the 
home.  Such  instances  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  amongst  them,  even  while 
courtship  has  its  place  in  Eskimo  life 
as  in  the  life  of  other  races.  The  young 
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girls  as  they  develop  into  womanhood 
are  handsome  in  their  way  and  naturally 
shy  and  modest.  Each  girl  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  she  will  have  her  own 
home,  but  it  generally  happens  that  she 
must  be  wooed  for  some  time  before  she 
will  agree  to  leave  her  father’s  house, 
and  even  then  it  is  never  without  a  show 
of  hesitation  that  she  takes  her  departure, 
and  often  force  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  a  country  where  conditions  are  so 
severe  that  the  margin  of  safety  between 
abundance  and  starvation  is  very  small, 
the  children  are  recognized  to  be  an  asset 
or  a  liability  according  to  circumstances. 
The  not  unnatural  result  is  that  a  boy 
belonging  to  a  family  where  there  are 
several  children  will  be  sold  to  a  man 
who  has  no  children  of  his  own  for  a 
boat  or  some  other  valuable  possession. 
In  fairness  to  the  Eskimo  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  two  different  instances 
known  to  the  writer  children  thus 
sold  were  cherished  just  as  though  they 
had  been  born  into  the  family.  The 
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reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  as  the  parents  get  older  they 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  foster  child 
for  maintenance.  The  surest  guarantee 
of  provision  in  old  age  amongst  the 
Eskimo  is  to  have  children  to  support 
them.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
where  a  child  has  been  “adopted”  into 
the  family  of  an  aunt  or  an  uncle  who 
possessed  other  children,  such  an  one 
frequently  did  not  receive  fair  or  just 
treatment.  The  buying  and  selling  of 
children  amongst  the  Eskimo  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  slavery  as  it  has  existed 
amongst  other  peoples  of  the  world.  In 
the  same  way  it  may  be  stated  that  while 
it  has  happened  amongst  these  people 
that  the  old,  or  diseased,  or  helpless 
orphans  have  been  left  to  perish  by  their 
kinsfolk,  yet  such  things  only  occurred 
when  the  people  were  starving  and  were 
unable  to  take  these  others  with  them 
as  they  moved  on  to  new  hunting  grounds 
in  the  hope  of  securing  game. 
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The  Rev.  Herbert  Girling  told  of  a 
custom  which  he  had  witnessed  amongst 
the  Eskimo  of  the  Western  Arctic.  On 
one  occasion  during  a  visit  to  Bathurst 
Inlet  district  when  his  native  sledge 
driver  met  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  years,  the  following 
incident  took  place.  As  the  son 
approached  his  mother,  the  old  woman 
lifted  up  the  front  of  her  fur  coat, 
exposing  her  breast,  and  her  son  rever¬ 
ently  stooped  down  and  kissed  it.  Here 
you  have  an  illustration  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  these  people  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  deeply  rooted  is  the  love 
between  mother  and  child,  even  in  old  age. 

When  cannibalism  has  occurred,  it 
has  always  been  due  to  the  same  cause. 
An  old  man  of  the  tribe  known  as  the 
Sikkasweelangmeoot  told  the  writer  that 
he  knew  a  woman  who  ate  part  of  a  child 
because  she  and  another  woman  were 
left  alone  at  a  camp  and  were  starving. 
The  woman  was  alive  at  the  time  the 
story  was  told.  Again,  various  reported 
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murders  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  but  in  each  case  the  murder  would 
more  properly  be  termed  an  execution,  or 
was  committed  by  an  insane  person. 

With  reference  to  insane  people,  the 
Eskimo  have  an  extraordinary  regard  and 
fear  of  them  so  long  as  the  insanity  is 
only  of  a  temporary  or  spasmodic  nature, 
but  if  such  an  one  becomes  obnoxious  to 
the  tribe,  then  a  meeting  of  all  the  men 
will  be  called  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
offender.  In  one  such  instance  four  men 
out  of  the  tribe  were  deputed  to  despatch 
a  criminal,  and  to  this  day  it  is  not 
known  which  of  the  four  actually  killed 
the  man,  although  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  one  who  had  done  the 
deed  was  given  the  wife  of  the  offender 
as  a  reward.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  any  case  this  woman  would 
require  to  be  provided  for  by  those  who 
destroyed  her  husband.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  wife  greatly  mourned  the 
departed  one  and  she  seemed  at  all  times 
thoroughly  happy  with  her  new  husband. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Eskimo  is  a  true  child  of  nature.  His 
social  and  religious  ideas  are  simple,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  practical.  A 
study  of  his  customs  and  folk-lore  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
savage.  We  see  that  his  mind  is  by  no 
means  a  blank,  and  we  can  learn  many 
things  from  a  sympathetic  study  of  his 
groping  after  the  Light  of  life.  There 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery  in  even  the 
meanest  and  most  degraded  amongst 
them,  and  through  all  their  folk-lore  one 
seems  to  see,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  a 
small  light  shining  and  shaping  itself  in 
a  vortex  of  Eskimo  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Eskimo  of  Canada  ? — 
Why  send  missionaries  to  the  Eskimo  ? — Does 
Christianity  appeal  to  the  Eskimo  ? — Ing-mil- 
ah-yo — Eskimo  belief  in  prayer — Sow-ne-ah-lo. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Eskimo  of 
Canada?  That  is  a  question  which  is 
exercising  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
Dominion  to-day,  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  Ottawa. 

These  people  are  scattered  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  ice-bound  sea 
coast  from  Baffin  Land  to  the  Yukon. 
Generally  speaking  the  more  northerly 
settlements  seem  to  show  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  from  year  to  year,  but  where 
there  has  been  freer  intercourse  with 
white  men,  the  population  tends  to 
diminish.  The  Canadian  Government 
is  giving  very  serious  consideration  to 
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this  whole  matter  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
serving  Eskimo  life,  and  as  a  first  step 
it  has  set  apart  huge  sections  of  the  Arctic 
archipelago  as  Eskimo  preserves,  where 
no  white  man  may  erect  a  dwelling,  nor 
hunt,  nor  trap  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  a  licence  must  first 
be  obtained  from  the  Government.  But 
assuming  that  the  Eskimo  maintains  his 
existence,  what  is  his  future,  since  he  is 
scattered  over  the  North-West  Territories 
in  small  companies  only  ? 

As  a  hunter  the  Eskimo  is  of  real 
economic  value  to  the  *Dominion  and  the 
Empire.  He  makes  as  real  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  Canada  as  do  his 
fellow  Canadians  in  the  sunny  South. 
Do  we  realize  that  every  fox  skin  sent 
down  from  the  Far  North  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  dollars  (six 
shillings),  as  also  is  other  fur?  Since 
the  Eskimo  bring  in  one  million  dollars 
worth  (^200,000)  of  fur  each  winter,  it 

*  Most  of  the  fur  from  the  Canadian  Arctic  is  sold  in  London, 
England. 
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will  be  readily  seen  that  under  the  new 
Government  regulation  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  “pay  his  way.”  That  is  quite 
apart  from  the  main  issue,  which  is  that 
he  secures  the  fur  that  is  found  in  the 
drear  blizzard-swept  Arctic  lands,  which 
in  turn  causes  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  white  men  in  connexion 
with  its  collection,  barter,  marketing, 
dressing,  manufacturing  and  selling,  and 
involves  an  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  white  men 
could  trap  just  as  well  as  the  Eskimo  and 
more  scientifically.  That  may  be  true 
in  the  first  instance,  but  two  things  have 
been  demonstrated.  First,  that  the 
Eskimo  is  quick  to  learn  the  best  methods 
known  and  to  employ  them  successfully. 
Secondly,  that  white  trappers  are  not 
prepared  to  live  in  the  Arctic  wilds  for 
any  length  of  time  owing  to  the  extreme 
isolation  and  the  dangers  of  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  they  are  forced 
to  live  and  hunt. 
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Speaking  at  Winnipeg  in  April,  1927, 
Major  Burwash,  of  the  North-West 
Territories’  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  was  reported  in 
Canadian  papers  as  follows  :  — 

“He  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
development  of  the  vast  territory  in  the 
North  depended  upon  the  natives. 
‘The  Eskimo  are  essential  up  there,’ 
the  Major  claims,  ‘as  white  men  could 
not  do  the  work,  and  the  Eskimo, 
unlike  the  Indians,  will  work.’  He 
urges  careful  study  and  effort  to 
improve  them.’’ 

Hence  it  would  seem  clear  that  if 
Canada  is  to  secure  the  furs  from  the 
barren  lands  of  the  north,  it  will  be  in 
her  best  interest  to  preserve  the  Eskimo. 

If  this  is  true,  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  preservation  of  the  Eskimo 
is  of  equal  importance  to  the  traders 
established  in  the  North  Lands.  Some 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  trader  is 
the  outstanding  menace  to  the  well-being 
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of  the  Eskimo,  but  surely  this  is  a  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  case.  If  nondescript 
traders  and  others  obtain  admittance  to 
the  country  they  will  undoubtedly  exploit 
the  native  regardless  of  the  future,  and 
hence  the  Government  would  be  justified 
in  taking  steps  to  prevent  such  from 
entering  the  Arctic.  On  the  other  hand, 
well  established  trading  companies,  like 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Revillon 
Freres,  fully  recognize  that  the  Eskimo 
is  the  most  valuable  asset  they  have  in 
the  North,  and  therefore  are  only  too 
anxious  to  safeguard  them  in  every 
reasonable  way.  My  opinion  is  that 
grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  men 
who  for  centuries  have  faced  the  rigours 
of  the  Arctic  wilds  in  prosecution  of  trade 
and  in  a  very  real  way  were  friends  of 
the  people  when  Governments  and  others 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  them.  If  we 
desire  the  fur  we  should  not  despise  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  secure  it  and 
bring  it  to  our  markets. 
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Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
critics  expect  of  the  traders  doing  business 
in  the  North  more  than  they  demand  of 
those  at  home.  After  all  a  trader  in  the 
Arctic  represents  a  business  concern,  not 
a  philanthropic  or  charitable  organization. 
He  takes  big  risks  and  must  get  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  accordingly.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  good  and  bad  traders  as  there 
are  good  and  bad  everything  else,  but 
from  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
the  Eastern  Arctic  since  1909  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  these  large 
trading  companies  pay  much  higher 
prices  to  the  Eskimo,  and  as  a  rule 
supply  a  better  grade  of  goods  than  the 
old-time  small  whalers  were  wont  to  do ; 
also  there  is  much  less  evil  resulting  from 
their  presence  in  the  country  than 
formerly.  Indeed  some  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  trading  companies  to-day 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  people  and 
prove  to  be  their  true  friends.  My  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  Eskimo  would  vanish 
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A  YOUNG  HUNTER — WESTERN  ARCTIC. 


KNOW  YE 

TTje  King  of  the  Land  commands  you, 
saying: 

THOU  SHALT  DO  NO  MURDER” 

Why  does  he  speak  thus? 

1-ong  ago  our  God  made  the  world,  and 
He  owns  the  world. 

The  people  also  He  made,  and  He  owns 
them. 

The  King  of  the  land  is  commanded  by 
God  to  protect  the  people  well. 

The  white  people  and  Indians  and 
Kskimos  have  him  for  their  ruler.  He  is 
their  ruler,  therefore  he  commands,  saying: 

“THOU  SHALT  DO  NO  MURDER" 

But  if  a  man  kills  a  man,  the  King  sends 
his  servants,  the  police,  to  take  and  kill  the 
murderer. 

But  ye  do  not  kill  the  murderer,  nor 
cause  him  to  be  killed.  This  only  the  King’s 
servants,  the  police,  ought  to  do 

But  when  a  man  commits  murder,  at 
once  tell  the  King's  servants,  the  police,  and 
they  will  take  and  bind  the  murderer  and 
the  ruler  will  judge  him. 

Thus  our  God  commands  us  so  that 
•you  are  to  follow  the  King's  command 
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if  the  problem  ended  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  properly  established  trading 
companies. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  other  wealth 
besides  fur  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Arctic  and  Sub- Arctic  regions,  such  as 
coal,  mica,  graphite  and  semi-precious 
metals  as  zinc,  &c.  But  the  question 
will  at  once  be  asked  :  Why  have  not 
these  been  worked?  The  answer  is  that 
some  operations  have  been  carried  on, 
and  both  mica  and  graphite  secured,  but 
up  to  the  present  this  has  been  done  only 
in  a  small  way,  probably  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  into  the  country  due 
to  ice  conditions  even  in  the  summer,  and 
also  because  of  the  long  distance  which 
the  minerals  have  had  to  be  shipped 
before  they  could  arrive  in  civilization. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  railway  to  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  very  great  and  speedy  changes  may 
take  place  in  this  connexion.  It  may 
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surprise  my  readers  to  know  that  there 
is  a  coal  mine  some  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  which  is  being 
operated  each  year  by  Eskimo  under  the 
guidance  of  one  white  man.  Surely  that 
speaks  for  itself,  and  is  but  an  illustration 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future 
should  minerals  be  discovered  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  justify  their  exploitation. 

But  that  raises  another  question. 
Should  the  North  Country  be  opened  up, 
what  future  is  there  for  the  Eskimo  ? 
Will  he  be  able  to  compete  with  the  white 
man  from  the  South?  It  can  be  stated 
definitely  that  the  Eskimo  in  his  simple 
undeveloped  state  is  totally  unfit  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  a  highly  developed 
civilization,  latent  with  potential  evil, 
unless  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  wise 
leaders  who,  knowing  the  dangers  before 
they  come  upon  this  unsuspecting  child 
of  nature,  will  prepare  him  to  face  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

From  what  I  have  written  of  the 
customs  and  religious  practices  of  the 
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Eskimo  it  will  be  easily  recognized  that 
the  weakness  of  the  pagan  system  would 
readily  lend  itself  to  exploitation  by 
unscrupulous  white  men.  It  would  be  a 
very  easy  thing  for  purposes  of  gain,  or 
to  satisfy  men’s  evil  passions,  for  white 
men  so  to  take  advantage  of  the  Eskimo 
as  to  bring  speedy  ruin  to  the  race  which 
would  end  in  total  extinction. 

The  next  question  that  is  often  asked 
is  :  Why  send  missionaries  amongst  these 
people  who  have  so  many  good  and 
lovable  qualities?  The  degraded  phases 
of  -his  pagan  religion  already  mentioned 
cause  the  Eskimo  to  be  weak  regarding 
many  things,  but  let  me  illustrate  the 
point  by  reference  to  one  only — the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  Now  the  only 
effective  way  of  safeguarding  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  future  is  first  to  control  the 
white  men  who  enter  the  country,  and 
make  them  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules 
and  regulations  of  decent  society,  and  to 
punish  offenders  just  in  the  same  way 
that  they  would  be  punished  in  civiliza- 
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tion.  Secondly,  to  give  to  the  Eskimo 
the  missionary  who  will  be  to  them  guide, 
counsellor,  philosopher  and  friend,  and 
bring  them  the  spiritual  strength  and 
uplift  of  Christ. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Dominion  of 
Canada ,  Government  Expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Islands  and  HudsonJs  Strait , 
published  in  1910,  Captain  J.  E.  Bernier, 
the  Officer  in  Charge,  wrote  : — 

“The  missionary  with  high  motives 
and  some  medical  knowledge,  is  the 
best  instructor  to  send  amongst  them. 
The  natives  can  be  made  useful  assist¬ 
ants  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  and,  furthermore,  the  white 
races  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  natives,  to  undo  the  evil  which 
they  have  done.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  duty  of  white  men,  to 
save  a  race  which  they  have  done  so 
much  to  destroy.  The  work  has  been 
made  more  difficult  by  the  adoption 
of  the  white  man’s  sins.’’ 
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Some  people  have  no  conception  of 
what  a  missionary  means  to  these  primi¬ 
tive  people.  They  think  of  the  missionary 
as  preaching  in  a  black  coat,  and  holding 
a  service  on  Sunday  at  which  he  tells  the 
people  curious  stories  of  strange  lands 
which  they  do  not  understand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  true  missionary  is  the 
best  friend  and  preceptor  the  Eskimo 
could  have,  since  his  sympathies  are 
altogether  with  the  people,  while  he  yet 
understands  the  problems  of  the  white 
man  in  the  country.  It  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  Christian  missions  to  the 
Eskimo  represent  in  the  purest  and  truest 
sense  the  very  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  since  there  never  can  be  any 
incentive  in  Eskimo  work  to  materialistic 
gain.  This  is  because  the  Eskimo  are 
few  in  number  and  live  in  the  most 
un-get-at-able  regions,  involving  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  who 
goes  to  them,  and  of  the  Church  which 
sends  them,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
expense  of  sending  in  the  supplies.  It 
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will  be  recognized  therefore  that  the 
Eskimo  can  never  make  any  adequate 
return  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure 
involved  in  bringing  them  the  Christian 
message. 

Clearly  then  the  missionary  who  goes 
there  must  have  some  other  motive  than 
personal  gain.  What  is  it?  It  is  an 
ideal — that  of  uplifting  a  very  needy  and 
deserving  people,  and  hence  he  has  proved 
to  be  a  real  help  and  inspiration  to  all. 
In  proof  of  this  let  me  quote  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  manager  of  a  Fur 
Trading  Post  in  the  Far  North  in 
I9I5  : 

“The  good  that  has  been  done  by 
your  mission  here  amongst  the  Eskimo 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  We  who 
are  resident  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  dealings  with  all  those  whom  you 
work  amongst  can  see  marked  changes 
in  the  people  for  the  better  continually, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Eskimo 
resident  between  the  Saddleback 
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Islands  and  Fox  Channel  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  people  are  better  Christians 
than  the  average  white  community 

living  in  civilization . One  has 

onlv  to  pay  a  visit  to - to  appreciate 

the  good  work  that  has  been  done  for 
the  Baffin  Land  Eskimo.” 

Not  only  so,  but  the  presence  of  a 
missionary  resident  in  that  country  is  of 
real  value  to  the  white  population.  It 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  to  realize  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  confronting  young  men  there, 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  all  point  of 
contact  with  the  outside  world  and  living 
a  lonely  life  amongst  a  strange  people, 
whose  language  they  do  not  generally 
understand,  and  where  the  intense  cold 
and  darkness  tend  to  depress  the  mind 
and  cause  discouragement,  so  that  unless 
a  man  is  careful  he  is  apt  to  “let  go” 
and  in  his  thinking  and  living  fail  to 
maintain  the  idealism  with  which  he 
started  out  from  home. 
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As  indicating  therefore  the  value  of 
the  missionary,  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  white  man 
resident  in  the  country  when  the  mission¬ 
ary  was  returning  home  oh  furlough 
speaks  for  itself  : — 

“We  are  indeed  sorry  that  you  are 
leaving  us,  and  we  as  well  as  all  the 
Eskimo  of  this  country  will  miss  you 
greatly  this  coming  winter,  not  only 
in  the  good  work  you  are  doing,  but 
your  cheery  wrords  and  good  advice  to 
one  and  all  of  us  have  been  the  means 
of  helping  us  to  do  our  duty  more  than 
you  have  any  idea  of.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true¬ 
hearted,  spiritually  minded  missionary 
has  a  vital  place  in  the  North  as  far  as 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Eskimo  is 
concerned. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  :  Do 
these  people  grasp  Christianity?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Eskimo  to  rise 
to  the  Christian  idealism  after  having 
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been  dominated  by  a  crude  primitive 
paganism  for  long  centuries?  If  to-day 
in  civilization  after  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  effort  the  world  is  slow  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of,  still  less  to  practise, 
the  golden  rule  of  love,  how  can  these 
savages  understand  the  Christian  faith? 
In  a  word,  can  the  Eskimo  grasp  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity? 

Every  teacher  knows  that  to  convey 
a  new  truth  to  the  mind  necessitates 
passing  from  that  which  is  known  and 
understood  to  that  which  is  unknown,  by 
small  successive  steps,  so  as  to  allow  the 
human  mind  to  adjust  itself  gradually  to 
the  new  ideas.  In  dealing  with  a  people 
like  the  Eskimo,  where  the  background 
of  the  mind  is  so  crude  and  limited,  a 
very  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  to 
the  Christian  missionary.  Yet  even  here 
points  of  contact  are  soon  established  by 
the  wise  teacher,  because  human  aspira¬ 
tions  are  largely  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  whether  in  the  sunny  woodlands  of 
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the  South,  or  in  the  treeless  barren  lands 
of  the  Arctic  region. 

Surely  it  will  be  recognized  that  in 
bringing  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  Eskimo  the  first  step  is  to 
begin  with  positive  truth,  rather  than 
mere  negation.  To  say  “Do  this,  and 
you  will  find  it  right,”  rather  than  to 
say  “Don’t  do  that,  because  it  is  wrong.” 

Again,  since  the  Eskimo  are  in  an 
undeveloped  state,  it  is  easier  to  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  than  the  Beatitudes,  because  the 
Commandments  are  clear,  definite  and 
simple  to  understand,  while  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  are  very  far  reaching  and  the  full 
significance  is  not  readily  understood  at 
first.  I  remember  one  incident  when 
visiting  some  pagans.  The  headman  of 
the  village  was  a  conjurer,  who  naturally 
viewed  the  missionary  with  jealous  dis¬ 
pleasure,  since  in  direct  proportion  as  the 
Eskimo  accepted  the  new  teaching,  to 
that  extent  would  the  conjurer  lose  his 
power  over  them.  After  a  service  he 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  me,  during 
which  he  asked  many  questions  and 
sought  to  counter  my  efforts  to  win  him 
to  belief  in  the  message  I  brought. 
Finally  he  remarked  that  my  words  were 
indeed  beautiful  and  doubtless  very  good 
for  white  men,  but  that  he  was  an  Eskimo 
and  believed  what  his  fathers  had  told 
him,  and  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  not  for  the  Eskimo.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  we  Christians  believed  that 
all  men  should  endeavour  to  be  God-like, 
and  that  his  commandments  were  always 
good  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
My  friend  was  not  convinced  however  and 
raised  the  question  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  bad.  Here  was  my  chance ! 
Two  points  readily  presented  themselves 
as  suggestive  to  begin  with  : — First,  the 
third  commandment,  not  to  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain ;  as  the  Eskimo  do  not 
speak  lightly  of  their  spirits,  my  friend 
saw  the  reasonableness  of  this  command, 
and  readily  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  one. 
Secondly,  the  eighth  commandment,  Thou 
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shalt  not  steal.  To  this  the  conjurer 
objected  until  I  asked  him  why  the 
Eskimo  held  sacred  the  rights  of  certain 
property,  such  as  a  cache  of  meat,  so  that 
it  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  steal  from 
another  man’s  cache.  When  asked  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  rule  my  friend 
confessed  his  inability,  except  that  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  people.  Gradually  I  led 
him  to  see  the  principle  involved  and  the 
value  of  applying  that  principle  of 
honesty  to  all  property.  He  soon  became 
greatly  interested,  and  gradually  gained 
the  Christian  point  of  view  and  accepted 
it  with  a  glad  heart. 

At  the  same  time  my  readers  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  very  serious 
difficulties  arise  and  the  missionary  has 
many  strange  experiences,  some  of  which 
have  a  humorous  side  to  them.  One  day 
after  reading  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  a  man  asked  me  to 
perform  some  of  the  miracles  just  as  the 
apostles  did  in  the  early  days.  Again, 
when  an  address  was  being  given,  in 
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which,  an  effort  was  made  to  explain  that 
there  were  not  scores  of  gods  but  one 
great  God  only,  who  was  “from  everlast¬ 
ing  to  everlasting,”  and  that  because  he 
loved  all  mankind,  white  and  Eskimo 
alike,  and  wanted  them  to  love  him  in 
return,  and  to  follow  his  commandments, 
he  had  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  show  “the 
inhabitants  of  the  world”  what  he  was 
like,  &c.  The  missionary  had  just  got 
thus  far  when  during  a  slight  pause  an 
old  woman  asked  in  a  quiet  but  impressive 
voice,  Who  made  God? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sincerity  and 
reality  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Eskimo  is  such  as  cannot  be  disputed. 
Just  because  they  have  the  true  child-like 
spirit  it  is  often  much  easier  for  them 
to  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of  certain 
Gospel  truths  than  for  the  “more  enlight¬ 
ened  people”  who  look  at  things  from  the 
cold  materialistic  point  of  view  of  our 
modern  civilization.  On  one  occasion 
before  leaving  a  summer  camp  at  which 
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I  had  been  staying  for  several  weeks  I 
visited  the  oldest  man  in  the  settlement, 
named  Ing-mil-ah-yo,  whom  I  had  known 
for  years.  During  that  time  my  esteem 
for  him  had  deepened  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  First  as  a  pagan  and  later  as 
a  Christian  I  had  been  impressed  with 
his  spirit  and  character,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  faith  which  he  displayed 
that  day.  As  I  write  I  seem  to  see  the 
old  man  sitting  on  a  box  in  a  tent. 
Cataract  had  blinded  his  eyes,  but  his 
face  was  beaming  with  joy  as  he  told  me 
of  how  God  had  blessed  him  and  cared 
for  him.  How  happy  he  was  because 
Jesus  had  died  for  him  and  loved  him. 
How  when  he  died  he  would  go  to  be 
with  Jesus,  and  would  have  new  eyes,  and 
so  be  able  to  see  the  prophets  and  other 
believers.  How  he  would  look  out  for 
the  missionary  later  on,  when  he  died, 
and  how  happy  and  contented  he  was 
either  to  live  or  to  depart  from  this  life 
to  be  with  Jesus,  if  that  were  God’s  will. 
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Eet  me  give  one  more  illustration  to 
show  that  the  Eskimo  when  taught  do 
become  true  and  faithful  Christians. 

One  morning  as  the  winter  sun  was 
sending  its  first  shafts  of  light  through 
the  haze  that  enveloped  the  icy  coasts  of 
Baffin  Land  a  few  Eskimo  hunters  could 
be  seen  busily  engaged  in  harnessing 
their  dogs  to  the  sledges  of  wood,  shod 
with  whalebone.  When  all  the  hunters 
were  ready  the  signal  was  given  and 
speedily  the  sledges  disappeared  in  the 
distance  as  they  sped  on  their  way 
.to  the  floe  edge. 

The  people  in  this  particular  village 
were  hard  pressed  for  food  as  the  walrus 
in  that  section  of  the  coast  had  not  been 
as  plentiful  as  heretofore.  Every  hunter 
was  therefore  determined  to  secure  his 
prev  in  order  that  food,  light  and  heat 
might  be  obtained.  On  arrival  at  the 
floe  edge  the  men  discovered  that  owing 
to  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  night  the  young  ice  had  formed  on 
what  had  been  open  water,  and  from  long 
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experience  they  knew  that  to  venture 
upon  this  new-formed  ice  would  be  taking 
the  most  grave  risk.  After  a  consultation 
the  hunters  decided  to  divide  into  two 
parties,  one  travelling  towards  the  east 
and  the  other  towards  the  west,  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  place  where  the 
heavy  currents  had  kept  open  water.  Just 
as  they  had  reached  this  determination, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  lads 
venture  out  upon  the  young  ice,  evidently 
determined  to  approach  the  point  where 
the  walrus  were  sporting  themselves.  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Eskimo  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  another  so 
the  hunters  contented  themselves  with  a 
look  of  understanding  between  them¬ 
selves.  Silence  pervaded  the  group  as 
all  eyes  turned  towards  the  lad,  named 
Matto.  They  knew  why  he  was  jeopard¬ 
izing  his  life  in  this  way.  It  was  not 
because  he  felt  himself  more  courageous 
than  his  seniors,  but  because  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  dark-skinned  maiden 
at  the  village  whom  he  hoped  some  day 
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to  marry.  That  day  would  come  only 
after  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  real 
hunter  by  securing  one  of  these  mighty 
monsters  of  the  deep  with  its  white  ivory 
tusks  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  luscious 
meat,  besides  the  skin,  which  is  of  value 
to  the  Eskimo  for  many  purposes. 

Steadily  but  with  great  care  the  lad 
went  forward  upon  the  smooth  young  ice 
until  he  reached  a  point  beside  the  open 
water  where  a  broken  piece  of  the  floe 
edge  had  been  frozen  in.  Climbing  up 
on  that,  he  prepared  to  make  himself 
ready  to  attack  the  walrus  nearby.  His 
harpoon  was  suitably  arranged  with  barb 
and  line.  Then,  when  the  float  was 
inflated,  all  was  ready.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  spy-glass  (obtained  from  a 
passing  whaler)  the  men  watched  the 
lad’s  every  movement.  To  their  horror 
they  discovered  that  the  pan  of  ice  on 
which  he  was  sitting  had  been  torn  from 
the  young  ice  by  the  changing  current, 
so  that  the  adventurer  was  now  on  a 
floating  island  separated  entirely  from 
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the  others  and  being  borne  steadily  south 
by  the  current.  A  muffled  groan  sounded 
from  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  one  of 
the  company  and  there  were  to  be  heard 
murmured  conversations  between  different 
little  groups  of  men.  It  was  a  most 
serious  situation  because  the  youth  had 
no  power  to  control  the  movement  of  his 
precarious  island  home  of  ice.  All 
thought  of  the  walrus  passed  from  the 
minds  of  the  men,  their  one  absorbing 
thought  being  the  safety  of  the  lad  they 
knew  and  loved.  As  the  ice  moved 
further  away,  the  men  became  more  silent 
until  finally  he  was  lost  in  the  vapour 
cloud  that  arose  from  the  open  water. 
All  day  long  the  hunters  traversed  the 
floe  edge  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  walrus 
with  which  to  feed  the  hungry  people  in 
the  village  on  the  shore,  but  their  search 
was  in  vain.  Towards  evening  with  one 
accord  they  met  at  the  original  point  of 
departure  from  whence  the  lad  had  gone 
forth  and,  after  having  heard  the  news 
from  each  party,  one  man,  the  native 
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catechist  named  Joseph  Pudlo,  called 
upon  the  men  to  pray  to  the  God  in 
Heaven  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
the  lad  and  deliver  him  from  what  under 
ordinary  circumstances  must  mean  slow 
death  by  cold  and  starvation.  With  one 
accord  these  copper-skinned,  fur-clad 
hunters  knelt  upon  the  snow  while  they 
were  led  in  prayer  by  the  speaker. 
Immediately  the  prayer  was  over  they 
made  all  haste  to  arrive  at  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  snow  houses  which  they  had  left 
that  morning.  On  reaching  the  village 
all  the  women  and  children,  accompanied 
by  the  old  men,  came  out  to  welcome  the 
hunters  on  their  return,  expecting  that 
they  would  bring  fresh  food  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  At  the  sight 
of  the  empty  sledges  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators  failed  within  them,  but  who 
can  say  what  passed  through  their  minds 
when  the  sad  news  was  told  that  Matto 
had  been  lost  amidst  that  dreary  waste 
of  ice  and  water !  The  boy’s  mother 
gave  a  cry  and  was  at  once  surrounded 
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by  her  children  and  friends.  After  the 
first  wave  of  sorrow  had  swept  the  village 
and  while  the  people  were  all  talking  one 
with  the  other,  Joseph  Pudlo  the  Christian 
leader  again  raised  his  voice,  and  standing 
in  the  midst  of  them  reminded  them 
that  they  were  no  longer  pagans  but 
Christians  who  believed  in  a  prayer¬ 
hearing  and  prayer-answering  God. 
From  various  incidents  in  Holy  Scripture 
he  urged  them  to  have  faith  that  this 
same  God  who  had  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  his  people  in  the  great  land  beyond 
the  sea  to  send  forth  messengers  to  tell 
the  Eskimo  that  Jesus  Christ  was  their 
Saviour  and  their  Friend,  would  hear 
their  cry  and  answer  according  as  he  saw 
fit  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  the  Redeemer. 
He  then  called  upon  the  people  to  join 
with  him  in  offering  prayer  to  God  on 
behalf  of  the  lad  out  there  alone.  Instinc¬ 
tively  the  people  knelt  there  in  the  open 
on  the  frozen  lake  round  which  their 
igloos  were  built  and  after  their  simple 
evening  service,  with  uplifted  voice  and 
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with  a  fervour  known  only  to  those  who 
are  moved  by  a  strong  emotion,  the 
Christian  leader  prayed  beseeching  the 
Heavenly  Father  to  deliver  the  lost  lad 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  the  people  who 
loved  him.  After  this  the  people  sang  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  later  arranged 
that  prayer  should  be  made  unto  God  all 
through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
This  was  done  by  having  two  people, 
either  two  men  or  two  women,  watch  for 
the  period  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  they 
gave  themselves  over  entirely  to  prayer, 
reminding  themselves  and  God  of  how  in 
times  past  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  those 
in  need.  At  the  end  of  each  period  two 
new  persons  would  come  to  the  appointed 
igloo  and  relieve  those  who  had  kept  the 
previous  watch.  Thus  it  continued  until 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  when  the  men 
were  aroused  and  again  harnessing  their 
sledges  they  proceeded  with  all  speed  to 
the  floe  edge.  This  time  they  distributed 
themselves  for  miles  in  either  direction 
along  the  coast  line  in  the  hope  of  doing 
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two  things ;  first,  to  watch  for  the  possible 
return  of  the  lost  lad  on  his  pan  of  ice ; 
secondly,  to  secure  a  seal  or  a  walrus. 

All  day  long  the  men  passed  the  hours 
in  this  way  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  a  cry  was  heard  and  was  passed 
from  one  hunter  to  another  in  each 
direction.  Speedily  the  shouts  of  the 
men  urging  their  dogs  forward  could  be 
heard  until  they  all  arrived  at  a  point 
somewhat  down  the  coast  from  whence 
the  original  cry  had  come.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  lad  was  being  borne 
towards  the  floe  edge  once  more  by  the 
wind  and  current.  But  the  young  ice 
still  lay  between  the  open  water  and  the 
floe  edge,  and  this  again  presented  a  very 
serious  difficulty,  even  should  the  boy  be 
alive  and  well.  The  men  then  discussed 
the  matter,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
lad’s  two  brothers  should  go  out  upon 
the  young  ice  and  endeavour  to  rescue 
him,  but  they  were  not  courageous 
enough  to  risk  the  danger  involved. 
They  contended  that  the  loss  of  one 
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son  from  the  household  was  enough, 
and  they  frankly  admitted  they  were 
afraid  lest  they  might  meet  the  fate  of 
their  brother.  No  volunteers  came  for¬ 
ward  for  the  task  of  saving  the  lad  until 
once  more  Joseph  Pndlo  took  action  and 
without  saying  a  word  quietly  slipped 
down  from  the  floe  edge  on  to  the  young 
ice,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  extra  long 
seal  line.  With  great  skill  and  caution 
he  made  his  way  towards  the  open  water 
at  the  point  where  the  pan  of  ice  on 
which  the  lost  lad  was  to  be  seen  appeared 
to  be  approaching.  Then  when  the 
floating  pan  ground  itself  against  the 
young  ice  Joseph  Pudlo  threw  a  line  to 
the  lad  with  a  word  of  encouragement, 
and  not  long  after  he  was  to  be  seen 
pulling  the  line  now  round  the  boy’s 
body  and  together  they  made  their  way 
towards  the  floe  edge.  It  needs  little 
imagination  to  understand  the  anxiety 
of  the  men  on  the  solid  ice,  and  when 
the  two  adventurers  stepped  back  amongst 
the  company,  there  was  great  rejoicing 
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and  much  handshaking.  It  was  at  once 
discovered  that,  thanks  to  the  good  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lad’s  clothing,  he  was  in  no 
way  hurt  as  the  result  of  his  thirty  hours’ 
adventure  on  the  pan  of  ice,  cold  and 
numbed  it  is  true,  but  no  part  of  his 
body  was  frozen,  and  while  he  was  weak 
and  hungry,  he  was  in  every  way  safe 
and  well.  Once  more  Joseph  Pudlo  called 
upon  the  men  to  offer  their  humble  and 
grateful  thanks  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
their  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  for  his  sake 
had  heard  and  answered  the  prayers  of 
the  poor  Eskimo.  Again  he  led  them 
with  quivering  voice  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

On  their  return  to  the  village,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lost  lad  had  been 
found  and  was  well,  the  excitement  of  the 
Eskimo  knew  no  limits.  His  poor  old 
mother  wept  many  tears,  they  were  tears 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  her  youngest 
child,  whom  she  had  deemed  as  dead,  was 
restored  once  more.  Then  Joseph  Pudlo 
called  upon  the  people  to  render  the 
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thanks  due  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
This  time  he  took  the  order  of  Evening 
Prayer  and  gave  an  address  to  the  people, 
urging  those  who  were  not  true  believers 
and  who  were  still  holding  to  their  pagan 
superstitions,  to  give  their  hearts  unto 
God,  and  to  trust  him  who  Jesuse  pivloogo 
(for  Jesus’s  sake)  had  so  wonderfully 
heard  and  answered  the  prayers  of  the 
Eskimo  at  this  time. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
Eskimo  of  that  encampment  are  amongst 
the  most  humble  and  devoted  Christians 
that  it  has  ever  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  meet. 

Again,  the  case  of  Sow-ne-ah-lo 
illustrates  how  even  in  the  heart  of  many 
a  pagan  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
1910,  two  sledges  came  in  to  Lake 
Harbour  from  the  East,  bringing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  walrus  meat.  These 
strangers  were  well  clothed,  and  were 
evidently  an  industrious  and  successful 
group  of  hunters  who  had  come  to  visit 
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the  newly  established  mission  in  order 
that  they  might  understand  for  them¬ 
selves  who  and  what  manner  of  men  the 
new  teachers  were. 

Their  leader,  named  Sow-ne-ah-lo, 
was  a  man  of  not  more  than  five  feet  in 
height,  who  exercised  complete  control 
over  each  and  every  member  of  the  party. 
We  noticed  from  the  first  that  in  all 
matters  of  importance  his  opinion  was 
sought,  and  while  he  made  a  show  of 
not  being  able  to  decide  for  the  others, 
yet  he  invariably  expressed  his  views  in 
the  most  definite  fashion.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  long  with  us  before  he  informed 
us  that  he  was  Chief  of  the  Eskimo  in 
that  part  of  the  country  from  whence  he 
had  come,  while  some  of  the  young 
hunters  explained  that  Sow-ne-ah-lo  was 
“the  man  with  the  big  voice,”  meaning 
the  one  whose  commands  had  to  be 
obeyed.  This  was  as  might  be  expected, 
for  he  was  an  exceptionally  good  hunter 
and  his  keen  eye  observed  the  signs  of 
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the  weather  and  read  the  thoughts  of  his 
fellows  with  great  skill. 

One  evening  after  about  a  week’s 
residence  near  the  mission  the  strangers 
announced  their  intention  to  depart  at 
daybreak  as  the  blizzard  which  had  been 
raging  for  three  days  had  now  abated  and 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly  overhead. 

In  the  morning,  before  leaving  us, 
the  Chieftain  Sow-ne-ah-lo  confided  to 
me  that  he  would  come  to  our  land  after 
the  eider  duck  had  nested,  which  meant 
that  he  and  his  people  would  come  up 
the  coast  by  whale  boat  in  July.  Thus 
began  our  contact  with  this  group  of 
Eskimo  and  during  the  years  that 
followed  we  got  to  know  them  all  very 
well.  Many  of  them  became  earnest 
seekers  after  truth  and  found  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  their  salvation  and 
peace. 

Not  so  Sow-ne-ah-lo.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  traditions 
of  his  forefathers.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  realize  that  in  direct  proportion 
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to  the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity 
would  his  influence  as  a  pagan  religious 
leader  decrease.  While  always  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  the  missionary  he 
consistently  refused  to  accept  the  Gospel 
message  or  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

I  remember  one  beautiful  day  in 
June,  1915,  seeing  the  old  man  bending 
over  an  empty  corned  beef  can  in  which 
he  was  boiling  up  a  concoction  of  bones 
and  moss,  seaweed  and  blubber,  in  order 
to  make  a  kind  of  glue  with  which  to 
smear  the  seams  of  the  skins  that  covered 
a  leaky  kayak.  The  wind,  which  was 
but  a  breath,  blew  off  shore  and  the  sun 
shone  down  from  an  unclouded  sky 
bathing  the  Northland  in  comforting 
warmth,  so  that  gurgling  rivulets  ran 
over  the  ice-covered  hills  until  they  were 
lost  in  some  crack  in  the  ice  or  some 
cleft  in  the  rock. 

I  had  been  out  for  a  tramp  on  the 
ice  and  was  returning  to  my  tent  for  a 
mid-day  meal,  but  stopped  for  a  moment 
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to  chat  with  the  old  man.  He  greeted 
me  kindly,  and  after  having  spoken  of 
the  weather  and  the  hunting,  explained 
that  the  seams  of  his  son’s  kayak  were 
not  tight  although  the  skins  themselves 
were  in  first-rate  condition.  He  was 
therefore  preparing  a  glue  with  which  to 
close  the  seams  and  so  make  the  craft 
water-tight.  We  then  spoke  of  other 
things,  finally  coming  to  the  religious 
question.  I  found  that  on  this  matter 
the  old  man  was  as  definite  in  his 
opposition  to  Christianity  as  ever,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  people 
had  accepted  the  Faith  and  been  baptized. 
He  explained  with  a  simplicity  and 
honesty  that  commanded  respect  that  he 
was  a  conjurer  or  high  priest  according 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  Eskimo  and  did  not 
care  to  exchange  these  beliefs  for  new 
ones,  even  while  the  words  in  “God’s 
Books’’  were  very  wonderful  and  good. 
I  could  only  say  that  I  hoped  some  day 
he  might  learn  to  trust  the  Saviour  who 
loved  him  and  had  done  so  much  for 
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him  and  for  all  the  sil-lak-ju-ang-me-oot 
(inhabitants  of  the  world).  With  a 
friendly  nod  and  a  kindly  word  we  parted, 
he  to  continue  his  laudable  efforts  to 
make  the  kayak  water-tight,  while  I  went 
to  my  tent  to  have  some  stewed  seal  meat 
and  prepare  for  afternoon  school. 

That  was  the  last  occasion  wThen  I  had 
any  serious  conversation  with  Sow-ne-ah- 
lo,  as  afterwards  he  left  that  section  of 
the  country,  crossing  the  mountains  and 
the  glacier,  and  there  lived  out  his  days 
without  contact  with  the  missionary. 

In  August,  1927,  when  visiting  Baffin 
Land  once  more,  I  was  speaking  to  an 
Eskimo  well  known  to  me  and  amongst 
other  things  asked  him  about  my  old 
friend  Sow-ne-ah-lo.  This  is  the  gist 
of  his  reply  :  “After  you  left  us  for  the 
foreigners’  country  Sow-ne-ah-lo  gathered 
his  family  and  his  friends  together  and 
departed  to  the  land  beyond  the  glacier. 
There  he  kept  the  Eskimo  (pagan)  feasts 
and  lived  as  the  Eskimo  used  to  live,  for 
you  remember,  he  was  never  a  believer 
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“in  God  through  Jesus.”  Last  winter, 
because  he  was  an  old  man,  he  died,  but 
before  he  died  he  called  the  young  men 
of  the  village  into  his  snow  hut  and 
spoke  to  them  after  this  fashion  :  ‘You 
who  are  young  have  wisdom  and  learn 
from  me  who  am  old  and  about  to  die. 
All  my  days  I  have  kept  the  customs  of 
our  fathers.  I  have  met  the  mission¬ 
aries,  but  I  have  not  believed  their  words. 
Indeed,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
forget  their  teaching  because  I  wished 
to  follow  the  words  of  our  fathers  only. 
Now  I  am  as  one  who  is  greatly  weighed 
down,  and  it  is  not  good,  and  this  is  my 
advice  to  you  who  are  young.  Do  not 
be  as  I  have  been  and  refuse  to  believe 
in  God  through  Jesus,  but  sometimes 
cross  the  glacier  and  arrive  at  the  mission 
and  learn  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  believe.  Then,  like 
the  other  Eskimo  who  believe  you  will 
be  happy  inside,  whereas  if  you  do  not, 
then  when  you  are  old  even  as  I  am  you 
will  be  very  heavy.’ 
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Surely  my  old  friend  had  believed 
more  than  he  knew,  and  was  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God?  Like  St.  Paul 
of  old  he  had  “kicked  against  the 
pricks,”  but  the  Lord’s  arm  is  not 
shortened  that  he  cannot  save,  and  his 
promise  remains,  “My  word  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void.”  Sow-ne-ah-lo 
was  “very  heavy”  because  he  had  not 
believed,  and  he  knew  that  by  faith  that 
heaviness  could  be  removed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  romance  of  missionary  experience  —  Sailing 
through  fields  of  ice  —  Perils  of  the  deep— 
The  missionary  visits  his  flock  in  winter — 
Building  a  snow  hut  —  Provisions  for  a 
journey  —  Mountain  travel  is  hard  work — 
Arrival  at  Eskimo  settlement. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
romance  of  missionary  work — especially 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Polar  North. 
Let  it  be  stated  frankly  that  there  is 
romance — the  greatest  romance  known  to 
man,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  “the 
fiendish  cold,”  neither  is  it  found  in  “the 
splendour  that  cometh  out  of  the  North,” 
but  from  the  consciousness  that  one’s 
life  is  being  used  of  God  for  the  uplifting 
of  a  people  who  possess  so  many  splendid 
qualities. 

Those  who  labour  amongst  the  Eskimo 
know  of  the  latent  powers  within  them 
for  good,  and  how  they  respond  to  the 
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teaching  of  the  Christian  Evangel.  They 
see  how  contact  by  faith  with  the  Strong 
Son  of  God  develops  them  as  nothing  else 
can,  so  that  the  very  expression  on  their 
faces  is  changed  and  visible  proof  is  given 
of  that  inward  light  Divine — the  “light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.” 

To  watch  the  Eskimo  pass  from  a 
sinful  and  degraded  paganism  into  the 
faith  and  practice  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  romance  of  the  Arctic  missionary, 
beside  which  all  else  is  as  nothing.  Only 
a  personal,  experimental  faith  in  the 
Saviour  of  men  can  keep  him  true  to  his 
high  and  holy  task  amidst  all  the  dangers, 
difficulties  and  loneliness  of  the  Arctic 
Wilds  but,  as  Keble  says  :  — 

“  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask ; 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.” 

At  the  same  time  life  and  travel  in  the 
Arctic  have  many  interesting  features, 
beginning  with  the  voyage  from  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  Far  North. 
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While  navigating  the  polar  seas,  the 
annual  supply  ship  constantly  finds  her 
way  barred  by  fields  of  ice.  At  such 
times  progress  is  slow.  All  day  and  night 
for  several  days  at  a  time  the  ship  will 
force  her  way  through  ever-thickening 
ice  floes,  so  that  sleep  is  out  of  the 
question  and  one  wonders  how  even  a  steel 
ship  can  stand  the  strain.  The  skilled 
mariner  who  understands  Arctic  naviga¬ 
tion  guides  the  ship  into  such  channels 
of  open  water  as  are  available,  then  forces 
her  into  the  obstructing  masses  of  ice. 
When  the  ship  strikes  the  ice  she  shivers 
from  stem  to  stern,  but  owing  to  her  bow 
being  cut  away  below  the  water  line,  she 
slowly  rises  up  on  the  ice  until  her  sheer 
weight  finally  breaks  it  asunder  with 
many  a  growl,  as  if  grudging  the  ship 
her  advantage  and  promising  revenge. 
The  ice  cracks  and  splits  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  ahead,  and  the  ship  quietly 
sinks  to  her  floating  level  and  pushes 
her  way  into  the  opening  crack. 
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When  in  the  ice  the  helmsman  and 
engineers  have  little  rest.  Orders  and 
counter  orders  are  given  in  rapid 
succession  as  the  ship  cons  her  way 
through  the  great  white  masses.  All 
day  long  the  voice  of  the  officer  on  watch 
can  be  heard  :  “Starboard,”  “Hase  her, 
“Steady,”  “Give  her  a  point  to  port,” 
“Hard  a  port,”  and  the  like;  while  the 
engine  telegraph  is  kept  ringing  anything 
from  “Full  ahead”  to  “Full  astern.” 
Needless  to  say  a  ship  has  to  be  specially 
constructed  for  this  kind  of  work. 

To  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  built  the 
finest  and  strongest  vessels  sailing  to  the 
North,  but  even  so  they  have  met  with 
many  disasters  through  ships  being 
crushed  in  the  ice  and  these  add  a 
thrill  to  the  life  of  the  Arctic  voyager, 
although  most  people  would  gladly  dis¬ 
pense  with  such  experiences.  To  be 
suddenly  ordered  out  on  to  drifting  ice, 
and  then  for  hours  watch  the  ship 
gradually  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the 
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water  until  she  takes  the  final  plunge, 
carrying  with  her  all  your  supplies  for 
twelve  months,  may  be  spectacular,  but 
terrifying — especially  when  you  have  no 
idea  whether  help  will  come  to  rescue  you 
from  death  by  cold  and  starvation.  Yet 
such  has  been  the  experience  of  quite  a 
number  of  our  Arctic  missionaries  and 
traders. 

Take,  for  example,  the  disaster  of  1925 
in  the  Eastern  Arctic.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  ship  Bayeskimo  left  Port 
Burwell,  the  most  northerly  point  on  the 
Labrador,  on  Wednesday,  July  22nd, 
bound  for  Fort  Chimo,  Ungava  Bay. 
The  next  morning  two  fields  of  ice 
were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship, 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other 
in  the  west.  Gradually,  and  with  a 
terrible  persistence,  those  two  huge 
moving  masses  of  ice  closed  in  upon  one 
another,  and  despite  every  endeavour  the 
ship  could  not  make  her  escape.  No 
vessel,  however  stoutly  built  she  may  be, 
can  withstand  the  pressure  from  such 
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titanic  forces,  and  so  the  doomed 
Bayeskimo  was  crushed  and  by  2  o’clock 
was  leaking  badly.  No  effort  was  spared 
by  the  officers  and  crew  to  save  the  vessel, 
but  without  avail,  and  the  Captain  was 
forced  to  give  the  order  “Abandon  ship.’’ 

Two  powerful  motor  boats  and  eleven 
other  boats  were  launched.  Plentiful 
supplies  of  food,  water,  gasolene,  deer¬ 
skins  and  other  necessaries  were  lowered 
into  the  boats,  and  passengers  and  crew 
left  the  ill-fated  steamer. 

On  a  nearby  ice-floe  the  marooned 
party  spent  the  night,  making  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  while  they  watched  their 
ship  slowly  sinking  by  the  head  until 
she  finally  disappeared  beneath  ice  and 
water  about  10  p.m. 

Before  leaving  the  sinking  ship  a 
wireless  message  had  been  sent  from  the 
Bayeskimo  to  the  sister  ship  N  as  copie, 
giving  the  position  of  the  former.  During 
the  night  heavy  rain  fell,  increasing  the 
discomfort  of  the  shipwrecked  company 
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on  the  ice,  but  even  that  did  not  dampen 
their  enthusiasm,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
one  of  the  missionaries  and  a  young 
apprentice  clerk  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  entertained  the  passengers  with 
songs  and  music,  and  oft-times  it 
appeared  more  like  a  picnic  party  than 
a  disaster. 

At  daybreak  deerskins  soaked  in 
gasolene  were  set  on  fire  so  that  great 
spirals  of  smoke  rose  skyward.  This 
was  done  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  those  on  board  the  N  as  copie. 
The  plan  proved  eminently  successful, 
for  about  7  o’clock  on  Friday  morning 
the  officer  on  the  bridge  of  the  rescue  ship 
saw  the  smoke  on  the  horizon,  and  by 
9  o’clock  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
Bayeskimo  were  found  in  the  boats  and 
on  the  ice,  and  greeted  the  Nascopie  with 
a  rousing  cheer.  Thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  no  lives 
were  lost  in  this  disaster,  but  it  can  be 
imagined  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  those  on  the  ice  had  there  been  only 
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one  ship  making  the  voyage  northward, 
or  had  the  ships  not  been  fitted  with 
up-to-date  wireless  equipment. 

At  no  time  is  life  in  the  Arctic  more 
interesting  than  when  the  missionary 
visits  his  flock  in  winter. 

Let  me  illustrate.  While  the  women 
were  making  my  fur  clothing  and  sleep¬ 
ing  bag  out  of  caribou  skins,  my  dog 
driver  and  boy  were  busy  getting  the 
sledge  into  first-class  shape,  and  I  gave 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  food 
supplies  for  the  journey.  When  all  had 
been  completed  we  started  off  on  a  pro¬ 
longed  visitation  to  my  parish,  during 
which  I  travelled  some  two  thousand  miles 
by  sledge  and  dog  team  and  visited  many 
villages  where  no  other  white  man  had 
ever  been  before.  The  first  day’s  journey 
was  not  a  long  one,  as  we  had  been 
delayed  in  starting,  although  we  were  up 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  That 
night  when  we  came  to  a  suitable  spot 
we  stopped  the  team  and  began  our 
preparations  for  building  a  snow  hut  in 
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which  we  would  spend  the  night.  The 
hills  at  this  place  were  all  comparatively 
steep,  and  between  the  sea  ice  and  the 
land  there  was  a  formidable  barrier  of 
broken  ice  due  to  the  heavy  rise  and  fall 
of  tide.  After  we  had  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  getting  the  sledge  over  the 
ground  ice,  we  had  to  face  a  long  steep 
hill,  which  we  took  at  an  angle.  When 
wTe  got  half-way  up,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  unload  part  of  our  cargo  and  thus 
lightened  we  proceeded  smartly  up  and 
over  the  hill,  until  we  came  to  a  deep 
drift  of  snow  suitable  for  igloo  building. 
Here  we  deposited  our  half  load  and 
returned  for  what  we  had  left  behind. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  camping 
ground  the  second  time  it  was  long  after 
dark,  but  the  Aurora  flashing  brightly 
overhead  lighted  up  the  frozen  wastes. 
We  all  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  soon 
a  neat  little  round  snow  house  six  to  seven 
feet  in  diameter  made  its  appearance. 
While  my  dog  driver  attended  to  the 
dogs,  and  the  sledge  boy  was  busily 
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engaged  getting  the  igloo  put  into  habit¬ 
able  order,  I  went  off  to  a  small  lake  not 
far  away,  and  with  an  oonang  (seal-spear) 
chipped  out  some  ice  from  which  we 
obtained  our  drinking  water. 

(See  plate  32.) 

In  the  building  of  an  igloo  during  a 
journey,  the  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 
First  of  all,  the  man  goes  forward  and 
by  means  of  his  seal-spear  he  ascertains 
where  the  snow  is  hardest  and  deepest. 
He  then  takes  his  saw  and  a  large  knife, 
and  with  these  he  cuts  out  blocks  of  snow 
about  36  inches  by  30  inches  by  6  inches 
to  10  inches,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  snow.  These  he  places  in  a  circle. 
The  next  tier  is  formed  in  the  same  way, 
but  after  that  the  blocks  rise  in  the  form 
of  an  ascending  spiral,  which  runs  against 
the  sun,  since  the  Kskimo  generally 
prefers  to  use  his  right  hand  in  action. 
They  have  rather  a  clever  way  of  filling 
in  the  last  block  of  the  spiral.  The  man 
is  working  inside,  and  so  he  cuts  the 
block  somewhat  larger  than  will  actually 
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be  required.  He  then  pushes  it  end-up 
through  the  remaining  aperture,  and  by 
holding  it  with  one  hand  outside  the 
igloo,  he  chips  it  away  until  it  gradually 
sinks  into  its  position — a  good  tight  fit. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that,  having  cut 
the  blocks  of  snow  within  the  walls,  it 
follows  that  the  actual  sleeping  bench  of 
the  igloo  is  some  thirty  inches  below  the 
outside  level,  thus  he  saves  himself  the 
trouble  of  building  to  the  extent  of  one 
complete  tier  of  blocks  at  the  maximum 
diameter.  When  the  dome  is  complete 
fie  cuts  a  hole  in  the  wall  just  big  enough 
for  a  man  to  crawl  through  leaving  a 
small  pit  inside  and  out.  The  spaces 
between  the  blocks  are  filled  in  with  soft 
snow  and  a  very  small  air-hole  is  made 
in  the  roof  just  above  the  stone  blubber- 
lamp.  When  everything  and  everybody 
are  inside,  the  hole  forming  the  doorway 
is  plugged  up  with  a  block  of  snow.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  igloo  rushed 
up  after  a  long  day’s  march  is  an  ideal 
shelter.  Far  from  it !  Many  times 
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during  this  and  other  journeys  I  awoke 
to  find  myself  completely  covered  with 
snow  which  had  blown  through  between 
the  blocks. 

As  soon  as  the  dome  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  caribou  skins  are  spread  out  upon 
the  sleeping  bench.  The  stone  lamp  is 
placed  in  a  convenient  position  and  over 
it  a  network  of  narrow  strips  of  sealskin 
is  arranged,  supported  by  sticks  vertically 
and  horizontally.  On  the  top  of  this 
netting,  not  unlike  a  big  snow  shoe,  are 
placed  the  fur  stockings  and  mits  which 
have  been  in  use  during  the  day,  and 
by  the  morning  they  are  generally  nearly 
dry  and  ready  for  use  again ;  but  only 
stockings  and  mits  are  so  dried,  and  later 
on  during  this  trip  we  were  not  able  to 
dry  even  these,  owing  to  shortage  of 
blubber.  When  everything  had  been 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  Eskimo 
friends  I  was  invited  to  enter  and  about 
one  hour  later  the  little  kettle  was  boiling, 
and  the  six-pound  boiled  beef  can  which 
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we  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  stew-pot 
was  steaming. 

At  this  point  a  detailed  statement  of 
my  personal  provisions  for  the  trip  would 
perhaps  not  be  without  interest.  I  had 
forty-one  pounds  of  water-biscuit,  six 
pounds  butter,  one  pound  salt,  two  boxes 
(twenty  tubes)  Maggi  consomme ,  one 
hundred  pounds  boiled  beans,  one  pound 
packet  of  chocolate  and  four  small  packets 
of  dates.  Besides  these  I  had  coffee, 
ship-biscuit,  venison  and  seal.  Our 
evening  meal  consisted  of  a  mug  of 
chocolate,  two  water-biscuits  with  butter, 
and  some  beans  which  had  been  thawed 
out  in  our  stew-pot.  As  soon  as  we  had 
partaken  of  our  repast,  we  crawled  into 
our  fur  bags  and  were  soon  lost  in 
slumber. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  of  each  day,  for  although  a  well- 
known  authoress  tells  us  that  “details 
are  the  most  interesting  thing  in  life,” 
and  while,  without  doubt,  there  are  many 
things  connected  with  Eskimo  life  and 
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travel  which  are  both  beautiful  and 
interesting,  yet  at  many  points  one  has 
to  choose  between  giving  the  simple 
unvarnished  facts,  or  not  giving  them 
at  all,  for  “one  cannot  deck  a  tale  to 
make  it  beautiful  if,  at  the  same  time, 
it  shall  be  true.” 

The  second  day  we  very  reluctantly 
threw  off  more  than  half  of  our  dog  food 
in  order  to  lighten  the  sledge,  which  the 
Eskimo  call  a  kmnotik.  Such  an  action 
brings  with  it  serious  risks  and  we  felt 
the  want  of  our  dog  food  and  blubber 
later  on,  but  it  simply  had  to  be  done, 
or  we  never  should  have  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  ranges.  To  say 
that  I  was  tired  when  it  came  to  the  end 
of  a  day’s  run,  generally  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  is  to  put  it  mildly.  The  delights 
of  hill-climbing  with  a  poor  team  of  dogs 
and  an  overloaded  kumotik  are  such  as 
practically  baffle  description.  One  of  the 
party  goes  on  in  front  with  a  piece  of 
frozen  deer-meat  from  which  he  cuts  little 
pieces,  while  shouting  to  the  dogs  to 
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attract  their  attention.  The  driver  and 
yourself  get  the  hauling  straps  adjusted, 
and  then  shouting  yourselves  hoarse  at 
the  dogs  and  straining  at  the  harness 
until  you  feel  as  if  the  strap  were  a  red- 
hot  bar  across  your  chest,  you  perhaps 
make  the  rather  unpleasant  discovery 
that  the  kumotik  has  hardly  moved  an 
inch ;  or  again,  just  as  you  have  labori¬ 
ously  reached  almost  to  the  top  of  an 
icy  ridge,  the  loop  to  which  the  dogs’ 
traces  are  secured  breaks  or  loosens,  and 
before  you  know  what  has  happened  the 
kumotik  is  gliding  down  the  hill,  and  the 
dogs,  feeling  themselves  free,  are  racing 
away  from  you.  I  had  better  explain 
that  the  hauling  strap  is  simply  a  heavy 
thong  of  walrus  hide  or  sealskin,  and  is 
passed  crosswise  over  the  chest  and  one 
shoulder  and  attached  to  the  rear-end  of 
the  kumotik.  I  found  one  great  objection 
to  this  method  :  it  brought  the  centre  of 
effort  much  too  high.  After  ten  or  twelve 
hours  at  this  sort  of  thing,  every  bone  in 
my  body  seemed  to  ache.  Later  on  when 
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I  got  hardened  to  the  work  I  experienced 
comparatively  little  discomfort  or  danger. 

I  do  not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that 
because  the  land  lay  wrapped  in  its 
mantle  of  snow  we  did  not  have  any 
relief  from  the  monotony.  It  is  true 
that  during  our  outward  journey  on  this 
occasion  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a  raven 
and  on  our  return  one  large  white  owl 
and  two  ravens,  but  we  did  have  changes. 
There  were  frequent  pauses,  a  dog’s 
harness  or  trace  would  break,  the  traces 
had  to  be  disentangled  or  something 
would  fall  off  the  sledge.  Each  day  had 
its  own  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  hills 
to  climb  or  go  down,  and  these,  if  nothing 
else  happened,  tended  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  dreary  wastes ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  are  creatures  of  circumstance. 
Owing  to  circumstances  we  shall 

“  Hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma’ — 

But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a’.” 

Hence  it  is  that  even  in  these  desolate 
regions  there  is  a  joy  unspeakable  which 
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comes  from  simple  faith  and  that  inward 
gladness  that  lifts  a  man  above  his 
surroundings ;  yes  !  even  when  physically 
he  is  enduring  unmitigated  misery. 
These  things  do  but  heighten  the  note 
of  exaltation  within  and  lift  the  soul  into 
the  very  presence  of  the  infinite.  As  we 
marched  onwards  day  by  day,  now 
through  a  deep  gully  with  overhanging 
cliffs,  now  along  a  frozen  stream-bed  or 
across  a  lake  which  made  the  going  easy, 
we  repeatedly  saw  the  tracks  of  caribou, 
wolves  and  foxes.  At  one  time  we  came 
upon  all  that  remained  of  a  deer  which 
had  been  brought  to  earth  by  a  wolf,  and 
in  the  snow  we  saw  the  fresh  marks  of 
the  unequal  contest.  One  Sunday  we 
were  encamped  in  a  bleak  valley  at  the 
north  end  of  a  glacier,  called  by  the 
people  Aw-u-e-tuk  (that  which  does  not 
melt),  and  I  was  informed  that  we  should 
probably  arrive  among  the  Kskimo  on 
the  morrow.  A  blizzard  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  of  doors  even  for  a 
little  fresh  air.  The  following  day  wre 
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pushed  on  with  all  our  energy,  as  we 
had  come  to  the  end  of  our  blubber 
supply.  Unfortunately  we  had  an 
accident.  In  a  gully  we  came  to  a 
frozen  waterfall ;  the  dogs  were  freed  and 
dropped  down ;  then  the  kumotik  was 
lowered,  and  the  accident  happened  when 
the  kumotik  was  under  way.  The  dog 
driver  jumped  on  the  steep  bank  of  hard 
snow  at  the  bottom,  and  as  the  kumotik 
was  set  free  he  lost  his  footing  and  got 
several  bumps  which  sent  him  sprawling 
down  the  bank  of  snow.  At  one  point  it 
seemed  certain  that  he  would  be  crushed 
between  the  rock  and  the  kumotik,  but 
our  good  God  ordered  it  otherwise.  The 
accident  caused  some  delay,  but  the  result 
was  little  more  than  a  fright  and  a  slight 
pain  in  his  side  for  a  few  hours.  Truly 
the  Eskimo  are  a  hardy  race  in  more 
ways  than  one.  To  a  student  of  human 
nature  they  cannot  fail  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  admiration.  Their  courage 
within  certain  definite  limits  is  unim¬ 
peachable  ;  they  dare  where  others  pause 
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in  fear  and  trembling.  These  poor 
creatures  of  the  snow  daily  triumph  over 
adverse  circumstances  with  a  contentment 
which  is  the  very  acme  of  heroism. 

The  next  day,  some  hours  after  sun¬ 
set,  a  soft  chuckle  from  the  Eskimo 
driving  the  sledge  aroused  me  from  my 
reverie,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
indicated  I  perceived  some  faint  little 
yellow  lights  on  a  hill  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  ice.  The  sight  was  most 
welcome  and  inviting,  for  it  suggested 
warmth  and  comfort,  food  and  drink, 
such  as  can  be  found  amongst  the  Eskimo. 
There  was  now  little  time  or  inclination 
for  poetical  reflection,  since  the  night  was 
cold  and  wind  cutting,  while  the  “inner 
man”  complained  bitterly  of  neglect.  We 
were  met  at  the  ground  ice  by  the  three 
leading  men  of  the  village  and  very  soon 
the  sledge,  with  its  load,  was  taken  safely 
over  the  tide-made  shelf  of  the  ice  foot, 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  a  newly  built 
hut  of  snow,  clean  and  white.  There 
was  now  much  bustle  and  hurrying  of 
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feet  as  everyone  came  out  to  shake  hands 
with  “Innooktakaub”*  and  lend  a  hand 
in  getting  the  hut  made  ready  for  habita¬ 
tion.  The  sleeping  platform  was  spread 
with  caribou  skins,  and  a  crescent-shaped 
stone  lamp,  whose  concavity  had  been 
filled  with  crushed  seal  blubber  to  feed 
the  line  of  dried  moss  (i.e.,  the  wick), 
gave  a  flickering  light  which  threw 
grotesque  shadows  dancing  round  the 
walls.  The  smoke  and  oily  stench  which 
pervaded  the  air  so  strongly  made  me 
realize  that  I  was  living  once  more  with 
Innoeet,  i.e.,  THE)  PKOPDB. 


*  This  name  was  given  me  after  I  had  lived  and  travelled  with  the 
natives,  and  means  “one  of  the  family  of  the  Eskimo.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Education — A  baptismal  service — The  first  Holy 
Communion  service  held  in  snow  hut  —  The 
locomotive  of  the  North  —  The  missionary 
pays  his  way  —  Into  the  unknown  —  Physical 
strain  —  Nervous  tension  —  Unsavoury  sur¬ 
roundings —  Compensations — A  nasty  experi¬ 
ence — A  tragedy  —  H.M.  King  George  —  A 
church  eaten  by  dogs — Men  for  the  Arctic. 

During  my  visits  to  the  camps  the 
attendance  at  both  school  and  services 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the  air  got 
rather  loaded  at  times  with  an  odour 
closely  akin  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
There  were  other  drawbacks  too  !  For 
example,  it  did  not  add  to  one’s  comfort 
to  know  that  a  hollow-eyed  deer  skull  and 
the  complete  head  of  a  seal  wreathed  in 
blood,  fat  and  intestines  lay  beside  the 
lamp  at  one’s  elbow.  Indeed,  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  felt  a  heart-depressing  chill 
as  my  eye  caught  these  weird  things 
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leering  at  me  in  the  dismal  dwelling. 
Then  too,  it  not  infrequently  happened 
that  the  babies,  hidden  behind  their 
mothers’  backs,  kept  up  an  obligato  to 
the  service,  and  it  required  a  good  deal 
of  self-control  not  to  allow  such  details 
to  disturb  one’s  equanimity !  Before 
leaving  we  had  a  feast-night  at  which  the 
chief  attraction  (after  the  food  had  been 
consumed)  was  the  mirroscope.  We 
began  with  a  goodly  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  during  my  last  stay  amongst 
the  Eskimo  and  these  pictures  created  the 
most  lively  interest.  We  went  for  a  trip 
in  Canada  and  the  States,  Scotland, 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  views  showing 
foreign  means  of  locomotion,  from  a  dog¬ 
cart  in  Holland  to  the  latest  locomotives 
and  Pullman  trains  and  flying  machines. 
The  aim  of  these  pictures  was  to  try  to 
open  the  minds  of  the  Eskimo  by  some 
definite  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 
It  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  them 
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to  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  that  in 
France  still  another  tongue  was  spoken. 
A  great  many  other  points  came  up  later, 
which  facts  gave  me  cause  to  believe  that 
the  evening  was  instructive  as  well  as 
happy.  Before  closing  we  had  a  number 
of  New  Testament  pictures  with  the  usual 
explanations  and  lessons  made  clear ;  and 
ended  with  prayer. 

On  another  occasion  we  proceeded 
westward  and  northward,  and  at  every 
village  I  found  the  Eskimo  very  anxious 
for  instruction,  and  they  at  once  asked 
when  “the  time  for  teaching”  would 
begin — needless  to  say  it  began  as  soon 
as  we  had  arranged  ourselves  and  our 
impedimenta  in  the  hut.  And  the 
services — well,  I  have  never  known  a  more 
reverent  and  earnest  lot  of  people  than 
these  Eskimo.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  work  amongst  such  a  happy  and 
devoted  group  of  Christians.  A  number 
of  men  and  women  at  one  place  had  been 
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anxious  to  be  baptized  during  my  visit 
the  previous  year,  and  had  received  some 
preparation  for  this  important  step,  but 
it  happened  that  I  had  to  leave  camp 
before  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  baptismal  service  could  be  completed. 
At  this  time  some  of  these  Eskimo  came 
and  reminded  me  about  the  matter,  and 
again  expressed  their  earnest  desire  to 
take  their  place  in  the  Church  Visible. 
This  was  good  news,  and  I  speedily 
arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  women 
candidates  each  afternoon,  and  of  the 
men  candidates  each  evening.  I  found  it 
comparatively  easy  work  to  ground  them 
in  the  main  points  of  our  faith,  for  those 
already  baptized  had  done  their  best  to 
teach  the  others.  At  this  baptismal 
service,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  felt  that 
in  very  truth  “the  heavens  were  telling” 
and  “the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  aris¬ 
ing  with  healing  in  his  wings.”  As 
each  candidate  came  forward,  his  round 
bronzed  face  glowing  in  the  light  of  the 
blubber-lamps,  and  responded  simply, 


BRIDGING  A  CREVASSE. 


HUMMOCKY  ICE  AT  FLOE  EDGE. 
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earnestly  and  intelligently  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
here,  in  truth,  we  were  gathering  a  few 
living  stones  for  the  temple  of  God  in 
that  “city  which  hath  foundations.” 

At  one  camp  there  were  a  number  of 
Christian  Eskimo  who  were  anxious  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion,  so 
before  leaving  we  had  a  special  service 
at  which  these  had  the  privilege  of  obey¬ 
ing  their  Lord’s  command.  To  some, 
the  idea  of  having  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
a  snow  hut  may  come  as  a  shock,  so  let 
me  explain  how  we  did  things,  for  surely 
-no  one  would  deny  the  right  of  these 
people  to  partake  of  this  holy  Sacrament 
simply  because  they  live  in  huts  of  snow. 
First  the  Eskimo  cleaned  the  place  of  all 
rotten  meat,  &c.,  &c.,  then  fresh  snow, 
white  and  clean,  was  brought  in,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  interior  was  of 
spotless  purity.  A  tent  was  arranged  to 
catch  any  drops  that  might  fall  when  the 
hut  was  crowded  during  service.  The 
floor  was  then  covered  with  caribou  skins 
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so  that  the  worshippers  might  kneel  with 
less  discomfort.  A  sledge  box  was  placed 
in  a  central  position  on  the  sleeping  plat¬ 
form  and  acted  as  the  Holy  Table,  and 
when  carefully  covered  with  new  towels 
of  spotless  white  the  sacramental  linen 
and  vessels  were  arranged  on  it.  Two 
flickering  stone  lamps  shed  forth  a 
subdued  light,  hardly  sufficient  for  read¬ 
ing,  but  not  unsuitable  for  the  service. 
The  communicants  were  ten  in  number, 
four  women  and  six  men.  As  I  looked 
into  the  round  faces  of  the  greasy  little 
dumpy  women  and  the  bronzed  weather¬ 
beaten  faces  of  the  hunters,  I  was  filled 
with  that  unspeakable  longing  to  help 
them  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  need.  It  was  our  first  Communion 
service  in  a  snow  hut,  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  were  so  strange  that  for  a  time  we 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  occasion.  After  some  moments  of 
silent  prayer  together,  when  no  noise 
disturbed  our  devotions  save  the  rustling 
of  the  snow  outside  as  it  whirled  round 
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the  hut,  the  service  began.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  almost  a 
literal  manner,  the  experience  of  the 
disciples  who  walked  to  Emmaus  was 
repeated  at  this  time,  and  the  Lord  was 
made  known  to  his  disciples  in  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread.  I  could  only  pray  that 
through  this  these  poor  savages  might 
learn  that  “all  life  is  a  sacrament,  and 
that  God  is  all,  and  in  all.”  Some  idea 
of  our  experience  at  this  time  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
service  the  people  did  not  wish  to  go 
away.  For  nearly  ten  minutes  no  words 
were  spoken.  It  was  as  if  we  all  with 
one  accord  felt  in  our  souls  that  it  was 
“good  for  us  to  be  here,”  for  we  had 
seen  the  Lord.  When  the  silence  was 
broken  at  last  we  quite  naturally  spoke 
of  the  gathering  of  the  other  Eskimo  into 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  They 
promised  gladly  to  pray  for  the  Eskimo 
“in  the  beyond”  who  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  a  missionary,  that  they  might 
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have  hearts  prepared  to  receive  “God’s 
words’’  and  that  the  missionary  might  be 
a  great  blessing  to  all. 

As  we  got  ever  farther  away  from  our 
base  at  the  Mission,  all  visits  to  encamp¬ 
ments  were  made  D.F.P.,  i.e.,  “Dog’s 
food  permitting,’’  and  the  result  was  that 
at  one  camp  we  could  not  stay  at  all, 
while  at  another  we  were  able  to  spend 
eleven  days.  This  may  seem  rather  an 
erratic  sort  of  method,  but  it  is  the  only 
practical  one.  In  travelling  in  that  land 
in  winter  one  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  dogs  for  locomotion  and  unless  they 
are  fed  they  will  not  and  cannot  work. 
When  a  man  is  five  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  his  station  this  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  It  seems  only  fair,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  the  Eskimo  have  prepared 
for  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  by 
laying  in  a  reserve  of  dog  food  and  are 
willing  to  part  with  it  at  a  reasonable 
price,  that  these  people  should  receive  as 
much  teaching  as  time  will  permit. 
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I  should  like  to  mention  here  that 
under  no  circumstances  does  the  mission¬ 
ary  receive  things  gratis  from  the 
Eskimo,  but  in  all  cases  payment  is  made 
for  even  the  most  trivial  thing. 

Again,  except  on  special  occasions 
(such  as  Christmas)  or  in  exceptional 
circumstances  (such  as  inability  to  work) 
gifts  are  not  usually  granted  to  Eskimo. 
When  any  need  or  desire  is  known,  ways 
and  means  are  found  whereby  it  can  be 
satisfied  if  at  all  reasonable.  To  carry 
out  this  principle  is  not  always  easy,  but 
it  has  been  done  and  in  my  opinion 
should  always  be  done.  The  critic  of 
missions  is  ever  ready  to  discredit  our 
efforts  and  no  matter  what  line  of  policy 
is  adopted,  he  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  matter,  but  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  varied  experience  have  proved 
this  plan  to  be  the  only  thoroughly  safe 
one. 

At  another  time  I  was  most  anxious 
to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Fox 
Channel,  since  our  authorities  at  home 
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had  asked  for  information  regarding  this 
district.  All  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  men  seemed  to  think  that  I  would 
require  to  give  up  the  idea,  especially  as 
the  route  was  overland,  and  therefore  I 
could  not  count  on  getting  seal  or  walrus 
meat  for  dog  food  on  the  road  and  what 
I  was  counting  on  had  completely  run 
out.  This  was  a  great  blow,  but  one 
gets  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  in  Baffin 
Land.  It  seemed  here  as  if  everything 
were  against  me,  for  the  only  man  in  the 
district  who  was  capable  of  acting  as 
guide  was  living  alone  at  a  little  camp 
by  himself  and  had  no  dog  food  in  his 
possession  and  all  the  other  camps  were 
reported  “hungry.”  After  praying  over 
the  matter  I  decided  to  remain  at  the 
junction  point  until  our  sledge,  which 
had  been  badly  broken,  was  repaired  and 
if  by  that  time  no  change  had  come  upon 
the  outlook  I  would  visit  the  most  westerly 
camp  on  the  Hudson’s  Straits  before 
returning  to  the  Mission  House.  After 
waiting  two  days  a  sledge  came  in  and 
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to  my  intense  joy  and  relief  we  found  it 
was  from  Fox  Channel.  This  settled  the 
question  of  guides.  True!  we  had  not 
got  any  dog  food,  yet  I  felt  that  I  must 
go  forward  in  faith.  My  thoughts  were 
aptly  described  by  Addison  when  he 
says — 

“’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll 
deserve  it.” 

From  past  experience  I  had  found  out 
that  to  feed  dogs  on  frozen  caribou  meat 
(the  only  dog  food  obtainable  inland)  is 
of  very  little  use — but  the  coming  of 
these  guides  in  the  nick  of  time  seemed 
such  a  clear  answer  to  prayer  I  felt 
assured  it  was  a  case  where  I  could  say 
“the  Lord  will  provide.”  Thus  it  came 
about  that  in  the  face  of  heavily  drifting 
snow  and  with  our  outfit  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  we  started  out  for  Fox 
Channel  without  dog  food.  Need  I  add 
that  our  faith  was  not  misplaced  ?  During 
the  trip  I  received  from  the  Eskimo 
inland  sufficient  walrus  meat  (which  is 
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the  best  dog  food)  for  three  days.  I  then 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  thawing  out  the 
caribou  meat  by  having  it  cut  up,  put 
into  a  bag  and  sunk  for  from  four  to 
six  hours  in  one  of  the  many  lakes.  In 
order  to  get  the  skin  off  the  seals  in 
winter  when  frozen  they  are  sometimes 
sunk  in  a  lake  to  thaw,  so  I  adopted  this 
idea  to  thaw  out  our  venison.  It  worked 
splendidly,  and  although  such  meat  is 
never  really  satisfactory  as  dog  food  in 
winter,  yet  it  “kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door”  and  my  dogs  were  able  to  complete 
the  task  we  had  set  before  us. 

We  had  a  nasty  cold  trip  over  the 
peninsular  (two  of  the  men  got  their 
cheeks  frozen)  as  the  distance  was  great, 
but  the  land  very  flat.  One  day  at 
sunset,  as  we  were  trudging  our  weary 
way  up  a  small  valley,  I  felt  like 
Valignani  when  he  gazed  in  sadness  at 
the  mountains  of  China  which  foiled  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessor,  Xavier,  to  set 
foot  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  so  that 
he  exclaimed,  “O  mighty  fortress,  when 
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shall  these  impenetrable  brazen  gates  of 
thine  be  broken  open?”  But  the  answer 
seemed  to  come  to  me,  “soon” — “all  in 
God’s  good  time.”  The  answer  was 
correct. 

We  duly  arrived  at  the  camp  where 
the  Fox  Channel  Eskimo  were  now  living, 
and  to  say  that  the  excitement  was 
great  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
missionary  had  come  to  visit  them  is 
true,  but  inadequate  !  Men,  women  and 
children  rushed  out  of  the  huts  to  greet 
us  and  the  shouting  and  noise  were  very 
great  indeed.  It  was  an  intense  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  to  have  got  to  these  people 
and  to  be  able  to  find  out  exactly  the 
conditions  of  the  country  in  that  district. 

During  the  journey  we  had  many 
interesting  experiences  and  looking  back 
we  felt  like  asking  with  Shakespeare — 

“  How  many  weary  steps 
Of  the  many  weary  miles  you  have  o’er  gone 
Are  numbered  to  the  travel  of  one  mile  ?  ” 

These  trips  were  long,  hard  and  physic¬ 
ally  exhausting,  while  the  discomforts 
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were  of  the  most  sordid  nature.  Day  by 
day  we  had  to  push  and  pull  at  the 
over-loaded  sledge  in  order  to  help  our 
miserable  little  team  of  dogs  in  their  faint 
endeavour.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
travelling  at  a  low  temperature  an 
excessive  amount  of  energy  is  expended 
compared  with  travelling  at  warmer 
temperatures.  This  is  because  the  heart 
and  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation 
are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  power  in  breathing 
extremely  cold  air.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  one  is  dressed  in  fur  clothing  and  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  such  travel 
means  hard  work. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
mention  that  although  the  long  continu¬ 
ous  physical  strain  of  Arctic  travel  is 
very  real,  so  much  so  that  a  man  all 
unconsciously  descends  to  a  lower  animal 
plane,  yet  the  most  potent  factor  against 
which  he  has  to  guard  is  not  overwork 
of  the  physical  sort,  but  mental  strain. 
One  has  only  to  meet  those  who  have 
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made  a  protracted  stay  in  the  Arctic  to 
see  the  effect  of  this  mental  strain  very 
clearly  marked. 

Again,  life  with  the  Eskimo  is  far 
from  pleasant,  even  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  when  visiting  his  flock  the 
missionary  is  always  Vami  de  la  maison. 
Try  as  you  will,  you  cannot  quite  forget 
your  unsavoury  surroundings  and  are 
constantly  reminded  of  Blackmore’s 
lines — 

“  What  horrid  stench  will  arise,  what 
noisome  fumes.” 

The  odours  from  the  native  lamps  and 
the  no  less  pungent  effluvia  from  rotten 
blubber  and  meat  are  aggravated  by  the 
absence  of  ventilation.  Certainly  for 
solidity  and  complexity  of  stench,  the 
odours  with  which  one  meets  in  Eskimo 
igloos  outrival  anything  I  have  ever 
experienced  elsewhere.  Then,  too,  as 
regards  cooking  and  food !  It  is  true 
that  when  travelling  the  question  of 
gastronomies  assumes  a  very  important 
place  in  one’s  thoughts,  but  one  must  not 
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be  an  epicure  in  taste.  An  Arctic 
traveller  should  be  able  to  partake  of 
dishes  a  la  Eskimo  with  impunity.  What 
does  it  matter  anyway?  Our  fastidious¬ 
ness  is  simply  the  outcome  of  the 
conditions  forced  upon  us  by  our  modern, 
civilized,  artificial  life.  There,  in  the 
Arctic,  the  conditions  are  totally  different 
and  the  Eskimo,  being  a  true  child  of 
nature  (horribly  so  at  times),  has  a 
mental  and  physical  make-up  which  does 
not  permit  of  his  sharing  those  finer 
feelings  upon  which  we  rightly  place 
some  value.  Now  and  again  an  illusion 
of  comfort  visited  us  when  memory 
hypnotized  us  back  to  the  homeland  and 
all  the  friends  and  privileges  enjoyed 
there.  On  other  occasions  I  was  so 
utterly  weary  after  the  toil  of  the  day 
(“all  in,”  as  our  American  friends  would 
say)  that  even  a  hot  meal  had  no 
attraction  for  me.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  managed  to 
remove  my  outer  furs  before  crawling 
into  my  sleeping  bag,  but  anyone  entering 
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our  igloo  five  minutes  later  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
Morpheus  had  been  an  Arctic  traveller ! 
This  sort  of  thing  only  happened  during 
the  first  week  of  a  journey  before  I  had 
got  hardened  to  the  work,  and  I  merely 
state  these  facts  without  any  suggestion 
of  complaint.  I  take  it  that  the  central 
verity  of  the  Christian  Faith  is  God 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  Christ’s 
spirit  is  love  carried  to  the  point  of 
self-sacrifice.  Is  the  servant  greater 
than  his  Ford  ?  These  facts  have  been 
mentioned,  however,  in  order  to  silence 
criticisms  of  our  missionaries  which  have 
sometimes  been  made,  but  which  reflect 
more  asperity  than  either  truth  or  wit. 

One  day,  for  example,  while  travelling 
over  some  hummocky  ice  all  the  lashings 
on  one  side  of  the  sledge  snapped.  We 
carried  our  load  over  the  hummocks  to  a 
place  suitable  for  building  a  snow  hut 
and  there  made  camp.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  working  with  bare  hands 
when  relashing  it  took  us  two  days  to 
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get  the  sledge  put  right.  Imagine  our 
dismay  when  we  discovered  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  third  day  that  two  of  our  dogs 
had  run  away  !  Do  you  blame  the  two 
Kskimo  men  for  wishing  to  return  ?  I 
do  not!  But  it  took  what  “The  Lady 
of  the  Decoration”  would  call  “a  stiff 
upper  lip”  to  insist  on  a  move  forward 
being  made — at  once.  We  “cached”  some 
of  our  load  on  the  ice  and  thus  lightened 
made  good  progress.  On  many  occasions 
we  had  to  battle  in  the  darkness  against 
a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  As 
the  drifting  particles  of  snow  struck  our 
faces  it  was  like  being  pricked  with  fine 
needles.  Sometimes  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  man 
or  beast  to  face  the  polar  blast,  so  that 
we  were  forced  to  make  camp.  At  other 
times  we  travelled  in  the  shelter  of  some 
high,  sterile,  savage-looking  cliffs  whose 
austere  beauty  and  grandeur  were  most 
impressive,  not  to  say  inspiring.  Some¬ 
times  we  saw  the  sun  rising  in  all  its 
glory.  When  first  we  got  up  there  was 
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only  a  vague  diffused  light,  but  gradually 
this  gave  place  to  a  soft  “lilac  and  rose,” 
which  shone  over  the  icy  wastes  until 
the  sun  burst  through  a  maze  of  burning 
clouds. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  seen  in  the  Northern 
skies.  Nowhere  else  has  it  been  my 
privilege  to  have  such  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  the  kiss  of  the  awakening 
sun,  and  how — 

Dawn  seeks  to  hide  behind  a  jealous  haze 

The  bursting  splendour  of  its  early  rays.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sun’s  rising 
in  Frobisher  Bay  in  the  month  of 
February,  1911. 

First,  there  was  a  faint  violet  light 
lying  all  along  the  horizon  set  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  early  morning  sky ; 
across  this  violet  light,  soft  fleecy  clouds 
were  floating ;  the  crown  of  each  touched 
with  a  flame  of  bright  vermilion. 

At  this  early  stage  there  was  an 
indescribable  delicacy  of  tone  in  the  tints 
of  the  horizon,  in  the  light  and  shade  of 
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the  snow-clad  hills  and  in  the  marble-like 
effect  on  the  glacier  and  broken  masses  of 
ice. 

Gradually  the  violet  became  purple 
and  the  vermilion  spread,  until  a  per¬ 
pendicular  pillar  of  fire  burst  forth  like 
a  stream  of  molten  metal,  heralding  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  “god  of  life” 
upon  his  day’s  procession.  At  last,  due  to 
refraction,  the  sun  appeared  to  be  a  broad 
moving  belt  of  fire.  As  the  orb  mounted 
higher  in  the  heavens  it  assumed  by 
degrees  its  ordinary  appearance,  bringing 
with  it  its  “cloud-couch,  wrought  in 
crimson  and  cloth  of  gold.”  It  was  the 
old  story  over  again,  the  heavens  had 
wooed  and  won  the  earth  with  a  wondrous 
shower  of  gold. 

In  such  moments  one  felt  with  Carlyle 
that  “solitude  is  invaluable,  for  who 
could  speak  or  be  looked  upon,  when 
behind  him  lies  the  whole  world,”  and 
before  him  “the  immensity  and  palace 
of  the  Eternal  whereof  our  sun  is  but  a 
porch  lamp.” 
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Such  spectacles  of  celestial  glory  gave 
play  to  the  imagination,  and  for  the 
moment  we  got  lost  on  “the  road  to 
yesterday.” 

Again,  even  the  Arctic  night  is  alive 
at  times  with  the  magic  of  the  Almighty. 
The  well-known  words  of  the  Psalmist 
come  home  with  new  power  to  the  Arctic 
traveller,  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork.” 

Many  a  time  as  I  gazed  in  rapt 
amazement  into  the  star-spangled  heavens 
above  and  watched  the  silver-waving 
flashes  of  light  from  the  Aurora  Borealis 
move  scintillantly  in  the  sky,  like  search¬ 
lights  of  God,  I  could  not  but  feel  in  my 
soul  the  deepest  sense  of  awe.  Nor  was 
this  lessened  but  rather  intensified  when 
I  remembered  that  Arrhenius  declared 
that  the  phenomena  of  a  Crooke’s  tube 
and  of  the  Aurora  are,  in  reality,  the 
same.  The  sight  of  the  shivering  Aurora , 
comets  with  long  tails,  mock  suns, 
cor  once,  haloes,  &c.,  could  only  make  me 
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think  that  while,  as  Kaempffert  says, 
“the  poet  of  modern  science  attunes  the 
moonbeam  that  falls  on  the  waving  forest 
and  heaving  seas  of  this  earth  with  the 
plumage  of  the  comet”  and  the  splendours 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  while  “the 
artificial  eye  of  mathematics  and  the 
supersensitive  touch  of  physics  reveal  to 
our  dull  senses  the  unity  of  the  forces 
that  sway  the  stars,”  yet  over  and  above 
all  the  united  forces  of  which  we  know 
but  little  even  to-day,  we  still  read  “God 
is,”  and  know  that  “he  has  done  all 
things  well.” 

“  How  beautiful  is  night ! 

A  (dewy)  freshness  fills  the  silent  air. 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven  ; 

In  full  orbed  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths ; 

Beneath  her  steady  ray, 

The  desert  circle  spreads 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky.” 

Thus  we  had  our  compensations. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  winter  that  the 
traveller  in  the  North  meets  with  exciting 
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experiences,  but  also  in  the  summer.  I 
remember  in  June,  1915,  when  returning 
to  the  mission  station  by  sledge  and  dog 
team  from  a  camp  about  fifteen  miles 
away,  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning.  I  had  gone  ahead  in  order 
to  pick  out  a  suitable  path  for  the  sledge 
over  the  ice  when  suddenly  I  found 
myself  in  the  water.  The  ice  looked 
strong  on  the  surface,  but  had  been  cut 
away  underneath  by  the  action  of  the 
heavy  currents  at  this  point,  with  the 
result  that  I  had  not  only  fallen  through, 
but  that  every  time  I  tried  to  drag  myself 
up  on  to  it  out  of  the  water,  the  ice  gave 
way  under  me.  Combined  with  this 
difficulty  I  had  to  fight  against  a  strong 
rush  of  water  which  was  continually 
forcing  me  under  the  ice. 

Having  left  the  two  men  with  the 
sledge  to  disentangle  the  dogs’  traces, 
round  a  point  of  land,  I  was  out  of  sight. 
Had  it  not  been  that  my  cries  re-echoed 
from  a  rocky  headland  just  behind  me, 
they  would  not  have  known  of  my 
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predicament  until  too  late  to  render  aid. 
After  struggling  for  about  ten  minutes 
(they  seemed  an  eternity  to  me)  the  two 
Eskimo  succeeded  in  throwing  to  me  the 
end  of  the  dog  whip,  the  lash  of  which 
measured  twenty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  thus  they  were  able  to  pull  me  out 
when  my  legs  had  become  numbed  with 
the  coldness  of  the  water  and  my  strength 
was  rapidly  failing.  This  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  prompt  and  faithful 
endeavours  of  my  men. 

Again,  on  September  13th,  1920,  a 
tragedy  took  place  which  can  never  be 
obliterated  from  my  memory.  The  wind 
had  been  blowing  fresh  from  the  south 
all  day  so  that  there  was  a  heavy  sea 
running.  The  mission  boat,  which  had 
been  riding  at  anchor,  got  adrift  and 
was  likely  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks.  My  Eskimo  companion  named 
Nagligeeanilk  and  I  went  down  to  the 
beach  and  launched  the  canoe,  leaving 
a  storm  lantern  burning  there,  as  dark¬ 
ness  had  come  down  upon  us.  In  the 
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shelter  of  our  little  headland  things 
seemed  more  favourable  than  we  had 
hoped,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  outside  we 
realized  that  the  heavy  seas  were  still 
running  even  while  the  wind  had  gone 
down  somewhat.  Another  element  which 
helped  towards  our  defeat  was  the  dark¬ 
ness.  This  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  locate  the  boat  and  so  we  were  forced 
to  give  up  our  endeavour  and  return  to 
the  beach.  For  a  time  we  made  our  way 
successfully,  but  suddenly  my  man  gave 
a  cry — the  canoe  upset — two  men  clung 
to  the  upturned  craft  while  the  waves 
swept  over  all.  Once  both  men  were 
thrown  back  into  the  sea  by  a  larger 
wave  than  usual.  Again  two  figures 
could  have  been  seen  clinging  to  the 
canoe,  and  again  there  was  a  clean  sweep 
— the  canoe  was  freed  from  its  burdens — 
this  time  only  one  figure  was  to  be  seen — 
finally  that  one  figure  was  washed  ashore 
on  the  rocks,  numbed  and  exhausted. 
Then  came  a  night  of  sleepless  horror. 
Day  dawned,  strength  returned.  Later — 
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a  little  church — a  funeral  service,  chok¬ 
ing  sobs — a  grave  on  the  rocky  hillside — 
a  true  man  and  sincere  Christian  had 
entered  into  the  presence  of  the  King. 
Why  were  there  not  two  graves  instead 
of  one?  The  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
men  alone  knows. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  picture 
of  his  Majesty,  King  George,  was  shown, 
and  I  had  explained  who  the  king  was, 
the  Inspector  of  Police  who  was  present 
that  evening  suggested  that  the  Eskimo 
be  told  that  it  was  the  habit  of  all  loyal 
men  to  clap  their  hands  when  the  picture 
of  the  greatest  chief  was  seen.  It  is  to 
be  recorded  that  the  Eskimo  of  Take 
Harbour,  Baffin  Land,  gave  the  king  a 
rousing  clapping  of  hands  and  I  think 
his  Majesty  would  have  been  pleased  if 
he  had  seen  these  dark-skinned  children 
of  the  Arctic  snows  that  night. 

When  the  picture  of  the  queen  was 
put  on  the  screen  there  were  many  simple 
compliments  dropped  by  the  Eskimo, 
such  as  “She  is  most  beautiful,”  “She 
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is  very  young,”  “What  beautiful  hair,” 
“What  lovely  clothes,”  &c. 

When  a  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  shown  on  horseback  in  Canada  and 
they  were  told  that  he  was  the  son  of 
their  Majesties,  one  man  sitting  near 
me  asked  if  this  man — pointing  to  the 
prince — were  the  prince,  and  when  he 
received  an  affirmative  answer,  murmured 
“He  is  a  full-grown  man.”  Evidently 
he  was  not  quick  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  queen,  who  looked  so  young  and 
beautiful,  could  have  such  a  son.  Both 
the  queen  and  the  prince  received  an 
ovation,  but  not  so  great  as  that  given 
to  “the  biggest  Chief.” 

It  should  be  explained  that  I  had 
often  spoken  to  them  of  the  king,  and 
when  we  heard  about  the  great  war 
(twelve  and  a  half  months  after  it  had 
begun)  I  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  them.  They  now  look 
upon  the  king,  not  only  as  the  biggest 
chief,  but  also  as  the  helper  of  the  weak, 
and  one  who  will  always  do  “God’s  will.” 
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Certainly  the  king’s  place  in  the  heart 
of  many  an  Eskimo  is  a  very  exalted  one, 
and  I  doubt  if  in  all  the  far-flung  Empire 
there  are  more  loyal  and  loving  subjects 
(according  to  their  knowledge)  than  those 
fur-clad  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land. 

When  her  Majesty  the  queen  read  of 
this  incident,  she  graciously  caused  her 
private  secretary  to  write  and  say  that 
she  had  “read  it  with  much  interest.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual 
experiences  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  connexion  with  missionary  work 
happened  to  the  first  church  erected  at 
Blacklead  Island  in  Baffin  Land.  In  the 
absence  of  wood  a  little  church  had  been 
made  of  sealskins,  brought  in  by  the 
Eskimo,  which  served  admirably  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  about  three  o’clock,  the  two  mission¬ 
aries  were  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  a 
confused  noise.  With  as  little  delay  as 
possible  they  put  on  some  clothes  and 
rushed  out  into  the  bitter  cold  to  discover 
the  reason  for  the  disturbance.  To  their 
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dismay  they  found  that  over  a  hundred 
starving  dogs  had  besieged  the  church, 
and  were  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  devour¬ 
ing  the  sealskins  ! 

Finally,  these  experiences  are  simply 
incidental  to  the  work.  As  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond  of  Edinburgh  pointed  out — 
“It  is  the  man  who  is  the  missionary, 
it  is  not  his  words,”  hence  the  importance 
of  securing  the  right  kind  of  men  for  this 
most  difficult  and  lonely  service.  Only 
one  who  has  been  there  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  problem. 

Sometimes  when  a  man  becomes 
conscious  that  he  is  standing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  edge  of  the  world  and  is  looking 
into  eternity,  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  vastness  of  things  and  feels  himself 
to  be  “a  microscopic  speck  of  life  and 
warmth  and  animation  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  ice  and  frozen  stillness.”  He 
becomes  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  his 
own  futility  in  the  face  of  such  gigantic 
forces  and  may  easily  lose  hope  and 
courage.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
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men  of  high  calibre  only  should  be  sent 
in  to  conquer  the  North.  I  think  the 
Canadian  poet,  Robert  Service,  has 
summed  up  the  matter  most  tersely,  and 
with  his  words  I  close  this  chapter. 

“  Send  me  men,  girt  for  the  combat, 

Men  who  are  grit  to  the  core  .... 

Send  me  the  best  of  your  breeding, 

Lend  me  your  chosen  ones ; 

Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom, 

Them  will  I  call  my  sons. 

And  I  will  not  be  won  by  weaklings, 

Subtle,  suave,  and  mild, 

But  by  men  with  the  hearts  of  Vikings, 
And  the  simple  faith  of  a  child.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Religion  worth  propagating  — Sacrifice— Call  of 
the  North  —  First  missionary  to  Canadian 
West  —  First  bishop  of  Western  Canada— 
Eskimo  mission  established — Line  of  heroes 
— The  unfinished  task. 


It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the 
religion  that  is  not  worth  propagating  is 
not  worth  having. 

Now  just  because  Christianity  brings 
the  “good  news”  of  great  joy  which  shall 
be  to  “all  people,”  Christians  have  never 
ceased  to  propagate  the  faith  and,  at 
every  point  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
where  the  missionary  spirit  has  been 
lacking,  the  Church  has  weakened  propor¬ 
tionately  and  failed  to  be  a  living,  vital 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  that  Churchmen  should  bear 
this  in  mind  these  days  when  voices  are 
raised  complaining  of  the  waste  of  men 
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and  money  for  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  Church.  The  moment  the  Church 
fails  to  be  true  to  this  great  principle  of 
spending  and  being  spent  in  spreading 
abroad  the  gospel  of  salvation  to 
others,  that  moment  she  begins  to  die. 
Conversely,  in  direct  proportion  as  she 
sacrifices  herself  in  making  known  to 
others  the  wonderful  message  of  God’s 
love  does  she  grow  and  prosper. 

Have  von  ever  noticed  the  constant 
tendency  in  missions  to  go  in  the 
northerly  direction?  (i)  Our  Lord  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  and  did  much  work 
in  Jerusalem,  but  “he  left  Judaea  and 
departed  again  into  Galilee.”  And,  “he 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria,”  i.e., 
to  the  north.  (2)  When  St.  Peter  was 
asleep  on  the  housetop  he  received  the 
vision  of  the  universality  of  the  kingdom 
of  God’s  dear  Son.  He  was  then  in  the 
town  of  Joppa.  The  call  that  came  to 
him  was  not  to  go  south,  but  north  to 
Caesarea  (Acts  %.).  (3)  When  St.  Paul 

had  a  vision  in  the  night,  it  was  a 
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man  from  Macedonia — a  man  from  the 
north — who  appeared  unto  him  saying, 
“Come  over  and  help  us.”  (4)  At  the 
end  of  the  first  century  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  founded  the  first  church  for 
Christian  worship  in  England,  at  or  near 
Glastonbury,  had  heard  the  call  to  go  north. 

We  see  then  that  the  North  has 
as  much  attraction  apparently  for  the 
missionary  of  the  Cross  as  for  the 
compass  needle. 

There  still  remains  work  to  be  done  in 
the  North  to-day,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  beginnings 
of  the  Arctic  missions  in  Canada. 

Having  heard  the  call  of  God  through 
the  preaching  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  a  young  man  named  John  West, 
living  in  the  episcopal  town  of  Farnham, 
was  moved  to  offer  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  Church  and  was  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  office  of  chaplain 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
became  the  first  missionary  of  the  Church 
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of  England  in  the  great  Canadian  West. 
That  was  in  the  year  1820. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  York 
Factory,  Hudson’s  Bay,  he  met  the  great 
English  explorer  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
heard  from  him  of  the  needs  of  the  Eskimo 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic.  He  also  met 
some  of  the  shepherdless  sheep  on  his 
journeys  through  Hudson’s  Strait  to  and 
from  England  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
them  in  love.  Indeed,  so  impressed  was 
he  regarding  these  people  that  he  pleaded 
their  cause  in  London,  England,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
for  which  he  acted  as  Superintendent  in 
Western  Canada.  Thus  we  see  that  this 
servant  of  Christ  must  ever  be  linked  up 
with  the  call  to  the  Farthest  North. 

When  the  whole  of  Western  Canada 
was  organized  under  Bishop  David 
Anderson  in  1849,  the  title  given  was  the 
diocese  of  Rupert’s  Land.  It  extended 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  south  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary ;  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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In  the  course  of  his  episcopal  visitation 
the  Bishop  arrived  at  Moose,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  in  1853,  and  sent  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Watkins  to  Fort  George  who  reported  on 
the  needs  of  the  Eskimo  at  that  place. 
This  was  the  first  real  point  of  contact 
with  these  citizens  of  the  North. 

In  1859  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Fleming  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Horden  (who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Moosonee)  visited  Tittle 
Whale  River,  north  of  Fort  George,  and 
again  came  into  touch  with  the  Eskimo. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
station  in  that  district  in  1876  under  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  who  spent  his  life 
on  behalf  of  these  people  of  Northern 
Canada. 

Thus  began  the  Church’s  work 
amongst  the  Eskimo. 

In  the  Eastern  Arctic,  Peck  was 
followed  by  men  like  Newnham,  Holmes, 
Tofthouse,  Walton,  Faries,  Stewart, 
Bilby,  Greenshield,  Griffin,  Atkinson, 
Gibbs,  Marsh  and  Smyth. 
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In  the  Western  Arctic  a  line  of  heroes 
pressed  into  the  vast  wildernesses  of  ice 
and  snow,  carrying  the  torch  of  truth  to 
the  people  whose  lives  were  surrounded 
by  a  paganism  as  primitive  at  it  was 
degrading.  Beginning  with  the  saintly 
Bishop  Bompas,  successively  Bishop  of 
Athabasca,  Mackenzie  River,  and  later  of 
Selkirk,  there  followed  a  noble  company 
of  men  : — Reeve,  Stringer,  Whittaker, 
Young,  Lucas,  Hester,  Fry,  Girling, 
Merrett,  Geddes,  Hathaway,  Harcourt, 
and  Webster. 

These  all  went  forth  into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  North  for  one  purpose  and 
for  one  purpose  only — that  they  might 
see  souls  loved  into  life.  They  had 
discovered  three  things  :  first,  the  call 
of  God  to  man ;  secondly,  the  Presence 
of  God  in  man ;  thirdly,  the  desire  of 
God  for  the  soul  of  man. 

“  We  the  task  inherit, 

The  unfinished  task  for  which  their  lives 
were  spent; 

But  leaving  us  a  portion  of  their  spirit 
They  made  their  witness,  and  they  died 
content.” 
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THE  ARCTIC  MISSION. 

Organization  of  the  Work  in  Canada. 

From  1876  to  1921  the  major  part  of  the  work 
amongst  the  Canadian  Eskimo  was  supported  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  London,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  the  four  northern 
dioceses — Moosonee,  Keewatin,  Mackenzie  River, 
and  Yukon.  One  mission  established  at  Fort 
Chimo,  Ungava,  was,  and  is  still,  maintained 
by  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society, 
London.  This  work  has  been  under  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland, 
although  Ungava  is  Canadian  Territory.  In  1921 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  withdrew  from 
Canada,  and  the  Church  in  the  Dominion  assumed 
full  control  of  the  work. 

In  1925  the  newly-formed  Bible  Churchman’s 
Missionary  Society,  London,  accepted  a  proposal 
received  from  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee  to  be 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  two 
mission  stations  in  the  far  north.  In  this  con- 
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nexion  they  have  not  only  met  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  involved  in  maintaining  the  missionaries  in 
the  field,  including  stipends,  freight,  and  annual 
charges,  but  excellent  mission  houses  at  these 
two  points  have  been  provided. 

In  1927  it  was  felt  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  in  Canada  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Eskimo  work  should  be 
consolidated  and  extended.  With  this  end  in 
view,  conferences  were  held  with  the  Bishops 
of  Moosonee,  Keewatin,  the  Episcopal  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Bishop  Stringer,  of  the  diocese  of 
Mackenzie  River,  and  the  Bishop  of  Yukon.  The 
matter  was  considered  also  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Rupert’s  Land. 
As  a  result,  the  following  proposals,  amongst 
others,  were  adopted  regarding  the  Eskimo 
•missions  in  Canada  : — 

1.  The  missions  in  question  shall  be  provided 
for  under  the  terms  of  one  common  and  single 
estimate. 

2.  The  Bishop  of  Moosonee  shall  appoint  an 
Archdeacon  of  the  Arctic,  who  shall  be  given  a 
commission  by  (i.)  the  Bishop  of  Keewatin,  (ii.) 
the  Bishop  of  Yukon,  (iii.)  the  Bishop  of  Mack¬ 
enzie  River  (or  the  Episcopal  Administrator  of 
that  diocese),  and  who,  representing  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Canadian  Church,  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  the  work. 

3.  The  estimates  for  the  financial  upkeep,  &c., 
of  these  missions  shall  be  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of 
Moosonee,  Keewatin,  Yukon,  and  Mackenzie 
River,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Canadian  Church,  and  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  Arctic.  These  estimates,  as  so 
prepared,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Canadian  Church  for  consideration  and  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Board  of  Management  for 
approval  and  adoption. 

4.  The  executive  officer  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  the  financial  business  required  by  the 
estimates,  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  shall  be  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Arctic ;  the 
officials  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Canadian 
Church  head-quarters  staff  acting  for  him,  and 
under  his  instructions,  whenever  requested  to 
do  so. 

5.  The  general  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Canadian  Church  shall  open  a 
special  account  to  be  known  as  the  Arctic  Mission 
account,  into  which  all  sums  available  for  the 
support  of  the  work  included  within  the  terms  of 
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the  agreement  shall  be  paid,  and  out  of  which 
all  expenditures  authorized  under  the  approved 
estimates  shall  be  made.  Vouchers  for  payments 
to  the  credit  of  this  account  shall,  as  far  as  they 
concern  the  work  within  each  diocese,  be  sent  to 
the  bishops  concerned. 

During  1927,  within  a  few  months  after  the 
proposed  plan  had  been  approved  and  put  into 
operation,  four  recruits  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
field,  and  two  new  missions  established. 

The  plan  of  financial  support  includes  : — 

(a)  A  grant  from  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Canadian  Church. 

( b )  A  grant  from  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
above  Society. 

(c)  Special  income  from  local  offertories,  also 
certain  endowments. 

(d)  Grants  from  societies  in  England.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  London,  has  opened  an  Arctic 
Mission  Fund  for  receiving  and  forwarding 
gifts  donated  for  the  work  in  the  Arctic.  In 
this  way  they  hope  to  make  substantial  grants 
year  by  year. 

(e)  Supplementary  contributions  by  those  who, 
as  a  distinct  extra  to  their  obligations  under 
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their  parochial  apportionment,  will  consider  it 
a  privilege  as  well  as  an  obligation  to  join 
“The  Fellowship  of  the  Arctic”  by  prayer 
and  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  in  the  far  north. 

It  is  well  for  our  readers  to  remember  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  first  to  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  Eskimo,  and  ours  are  still  the  only 
non-Roman  Missions  at  work  amongst  these 
“first”  Canadians.  Many  have  been  won  out  of 
a  degraded  paganism,  but  there  still  remain  tribes 
of  Eskimo  untouched  by  Christianity,  and  these 
have  a  real  claim  upon  all  Christian  people. 

The  Eskimo  are  a  most  intelligent,  though 
primitive,  race  of  Mongolian  origin,  and  when 
given  an  adequate  opportunity  prove  themselves 
capable  of  marvellous  development.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  before  the  advent  of  civilization  in  the 
far  north  these  people  should  be  strengthened 
morally  and  spiritually  through  the  power  of 
Christianity,  otherwise  it  will  be  “too  late,”  since 
their  own  religion  leaves  them  open  to  the  worst 
evils  brought  by  the  white  man. 

Further,  with  the  advent  of  the  aeroplane  and 
the  completion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  to 
Fort  Churchill,  a  rising  tide  of  trappers,  traders, 
prospectors,  and  miners  is  anticipated,  so  that  our 
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Church  must  have  her  representatives  on  the  field 
to  welcome  them  as  they  arrive.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  she  should  be  on  the 
ground  first,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
as  they  arise. 

Already  coal,  mica,  graphite,  zinc,  and  oil 
have  been  discovered  in  the  far  north,  and  should 
these  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities,  great 
changes  are  inevitable.  It  is  therefore  a  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  Church  to  look  ahead  and  prepare 
now  for  the  “morrow”  that  may  come  all  too 
quickly. 

The  Church  of  England  has  fifteen  missions 
and  out-stations  in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  includ¬ 
ing  one  fully-equipped  hospital,  with  doctor  and 
tv/o  nurses,  at  Aklavik,  Mackenzie  River.  Will 
you  help  us  to  win  the  Arctic  wilds  for  the  Christ 
of  God? 

In  approximate  figures  : — 

$30,000  will  keep  a  missionary  in  the  field 
for  all  time. 

$1,200  to  $1,500  will  pay  a  missionary’s 
stipend  for  one  year. 

$300  will  keep  a  trained  native  catechist  in 
the  field  for  one  year. 
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$120  will  send  a  ton  of  coal  to  the  most 
distant  mission  station. 

$50  will  pay  the  freight  on  one  ton  of 
supplies  to  the  nearest  mission. 

No  sum  is  too  small  to  help  forward  this  good 
work.  We  are  most  anxious  to  have  churches, 
organizations,  families,  and  individuals  join  “The 
Fellowship  of  the  Arctic.’’ 

When  we  remember  that  at  the  call  of  the 
Church  young  men  are  willing  to  hazard  their 
lives  amidst  the  bitter  cold  and  awful  loneliness 
of  the  Arctic,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  at  home  should  supply  them  with  “the  sinews 
of  war.” 

Communications  and  subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  The  Arctic  Mission,  Church  House, 
604  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Canada,  or  to  the 
treasurer  of  any  of  the  societies  in  England. 
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H.  B.  Skinner  &  Co.. 
124/6  Danmark  Hill,  S.E.  5. 
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